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7 ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, 1839-40.—T’ he WINTER SESSION will com- 
mence on TUESDA’ ve oe Ist of October, 1829, with an INTRO- 
PUCTORY LECTURE, 


P rik by Professor Arnott, at Two o'clock. 
DESC es , 


and SURGICAL ANATOMY..Richard Par- 
pity SOL OGY GENER AL and MORBID ANATOMY..R. B. 
cut TiS Pt F.R.S 

ATERU AM lebiC and” Tne RAPEUTICS..J. F. Royle, M.D. 


SDICIN : T ged L- jateem, M.D. 
RRGE, RY. 


R . M. Arr 

MIA IPE iv and a DISKS "ASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN.. 
Robert Ferguso 

COMPARATIVE AN ATOMY..T. Rymer Jones. 

The Kino'’s Cottece Hosprrat will be opened early in the 
ensuing Session, so that the Medical Students can now complete 
their educ ati on at King’s Cole ge. 

_ August 2 27, 1839. . LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 


7ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT,—The CLASSES in ‘THEOLOGY, the 
CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH LITERATURE, and 
HISTORY, under the Superintende nee of the Principal, and 
Professors the Rev. ‘T. G, Hall, R. W. Browne, and T. Dale, 

wi il! be RE-OPENE D on ‘Tuesday, the Ist of October next. 
asses for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 

and other Foreign Languages, will also be resumed. 

CIVIL ENG INEERING, &c.—This partenent, under the 
ancl intendence of Professors Hall, ey, Daniell, and 
Wheatstone, and Mr. Bradley, Mr. E. Moy and Mr. J. 'Ten- 
nant, will be re-opene 5 oa Tu nesday, the Ist of October next. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT.—The Michaelmas Classes will 
commence on Tue sday, = ist of October. 

August 28, 1839. J. Lo YNSDALE, B.D. Principal. 

N.B. C hamhers are provided for such Students in the Senior 
or Medical Department as are desirous of residing in the College. 


[XVE ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ULTY OF MEDICINE. —SESSION 1839-40. 

The WINTER TERM will commence on TUESDAY, the Ist 

of OCTOBER, 

Classes in the order which, fhe Rartene are delivered during 


MIDWIFERY and DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN.. 
rofessor Davis, M.D. 
ANATOMY .. Professor Quain. 
g a 2MISTRY -<Proteesce Graham 
NA‘ Sy OL we «Professor ty Sherney. 
COMPA ANA & ZOOL! Prof.Grant, De D. 
MA" ATERIA MEDIC A a a TERAPEC Tie S..Prof. Thomson, 


ncirL Es and PRACTICE of .. Professor 


RGERY, FE I PLES and PRACTICE of..Prof. Cooper. 
hac Tie AL A NATOMY, the entire day..Mr. Quain and Dr. 
siste A Mr. Eliis and Mr. Morton. 
PRAC TCAL Ae a STRY (commencing in January)..Pro- 
fessor G a 


The following ‘Subjec ts will be! taught during the SUMMER 


BOTANY, Profe SSOP Lindley, Ph. D. awIDWw IFERY, Pro- 
Sesser Davis, I PATHOL ‘ey Ah NATOMY, Professor 
‘arswell, pROWENSIC MED Professor Thomson, 
M. D. rePRAC Bs AL ¢ STR ity, heofe ssor Graham, 
SPITAL, DRAG TICE DAILY. 
MEDICAL cuINCAL AL i ECTU RES Dr. ‘Williams, Dr. Thom- 
son, and Dr. 
8U RGIC AL ULINICAL. “LECTURES .. Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
ist 
Prospect ‘tuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 


Office of the College 
lith August, 1839, S. COOPER, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
The iseial in the Classes of the Faculty of Arts commence 
onthe 15th October. ‘The Junior School opens on 24th September. 


wp ,IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head Masters. 

THOMAS H. KEY, A. =. Professor of Latin in the Cot ege. 
HENRY MALDEN, . Professor of Greek in the Colleg 

The School will OPE N ~ TUESDAY, 24th of SEP’ TEMBER. 

‘Tho Session is divided into three Terms, riz. from the 24th of 
Se nber to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the 4th of August. The yearly payment for each pupil 
is 15t., of which 5l. are paid in advanceé each term. The hours 
of attendance are from a quarter past NINE to three-quarters 
past THREE “he afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday are 
devoted exclusively to Drawing. 

The subjects taught (without extra charge) are, Reading, 











Wri ; the Properties of the most familiar Objects, Natural 
and Artit ficial; the En: glish, Latin, Greek, French, and German 
Languaces; Ancient and *Modern History ; Geography, both 

J and Political; Arithmetic and Book-keeping ; t he kle- 
ments of Mathematic sand of Natural Philosophy ; and Drawing. 

Any pupil may omit Greek, or Latin and Greek, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of education. 

There is a general Examination of the Pupils at the end of 
each Session, and the prizes are then given. ‘The discipline of 
the School is maintained without corporal punishment. 

Amonthly report of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardian. 

Further particulars may be otrinet a the Office of the 
College. HA ATKINSON, 
29th August, 1839. se ht to the Council. 
N.B. Mr. Hardy, 2 %, Mornington-crescent, Hampstead-road, 
Mr. Haselwood, 20, per Gower-street, and Mr. Behan, 16, 

Euston-square, receive yh mg 

The Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine com- 
mence on the Ist October; those of the Faculty of Arts on the 
loth October. 


NTIQUE ACADEMY. — Mr. F. O. Fincu 
begs to inform those Gentlemen who are engaged in the 
STUDY of DRAWING, that he gives Instruction, G ree timesa 
week (hours from Seven until Nine), to an EVENING CLASS, to 
whom every facility will be afforded to the study of the Hunan 
Figure trom the best Antique Models ; in addition to which, in- 
sracti on will be given in Perspective and Landscape. —Terms 

as. per Quarter. Each Quarter to be paid in advance. 

51, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy: square, 








U Y's” HOSPITAL. 

THE AUTUMNAL COURSE oF LECTURES will 
commence on ‘TUESDAY, Ist OCTOBE 
‘Theory and Practice of Medicine..Dr. Bai ht ont Dr. Addison. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics..Dr. Addis: 
Anatomy and Physiology.. Mr. Bransby C ‘ooper al Mr. E.Cock. 
Anatomy, Physiology, and epeagees of the Teeth..Mr. T. Bell. 
Descriptive Anatomy..Mr. E. Cock and Mr. ie. 
Principles and Practice of Surgery..! Mr. Key and Mr. Morgan. 
Midwife ery and Diseases of Women and C hideeo. De, Ashwell. 
Comparative Anatomy and Ph pislegy - tae T. W. King. 
Chemistry..Mr. A, Aikin and Mr, A. Taylor. 
Botany..Mr. C. Johnson and Dr. G. Bird 
Medical Jurisprudence..Mr. A. Taylor. 
Experimental Philosophy..Dr. G. Bird. 
Moral Philosophy..Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
Clinical Lectures and Instructions will be given on Medical, 

Surgical, Ophthalmic, and Obstetric Cases. 

Pupils will be permitted to attend the Kye Infirmary and the 
Obstetric Charity, and will also have the use of the Museum, 
iimeery, Reading Room, and Botanic Garden, subject to regu- 

atio 
For particulars apply to Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to the Hospital. 


AGUERROTY P E.—Lorp MutcRaveE 
Mayence CatnepRAL, &c. &c., the first_ exhibited i in 
England of this superior Art, are now for Sale. Prepared only 
by Robinson, Operative Chemist, 8, Store-street, Bedford-square. 


DUCATION IN FRANCE.—An ENGLIsH 


Lapy, who has resided with her daughters in Paris for 
some years at a French Establishment for Young Ladies, is now 
in London during the Vacation, for the purpose of escorting to 
Paris any Pupils who may be confided to hercare. They will 
have all the advantages of a good French Education in a most 
desirable Establishment; in addition to which they will not 
sleep in the ordinary dormitories, will regularly attend a Pro- 
testant church with the lady herself and her daughters, and 
undeviating attention will be paid to their morals, habits, com- 
forts, &c.—Unexceptionable references will be given and ex- 

ected.—Cards of address, with reference to an interview, may 
be had at Mr. Hawksby’s,Chemist, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


ELL WORTH the ATTENTION of any 
LITERARY INS’ LA Seg I or Illustrated Book Col- 
beater. —For SALE, at Mr. Hurs 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, the 
Tiks of ENGLAND und WALES Es, with Brayley's Lon- 
oy oa Middlesex ; the Beauties of Scotland, and Brewer's 
Beauties of Ireland, profusely illustrated with about 5000 addi- 
tional engravin a from_ Storer’s Cathedrals, Chalmers’ Oxford, 
Dyer’s Cambri Na ng Itineraries, Beckford’s Fonthill, 
and various other works, aps, &c., with printed titles to each 
county ; also MS. Indexes e and MS. Indexes to the plates, anda 
eneral MS. Index ina separate volume, altogether 63 volumes, 
arge paper, uncut, — two portfolios of additional prints for 
illustration. Price 45 








Sales by Auction. 
BOOKS. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, 20th, and 
following day, at 12, including 

Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, 12 vols. —Baxter’s 
bs woe 4 vols. —Henry on the Bible, 5 vols.—Scott's Works— 
Life, &c, 2 vols.—Owen on the Hebrews, 2 vols.— 
Maitland’ s London, 2 vols.—Milier’s Gardener's Dictionary, 4 
vols.—Rees's Encyclopedia, 45 vols. complete in Parts—Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana—Encyclopedia Britannica, 20 vols.— 
Playfair's British Family Antiquity, 9 vols. large pa aper; &e. &c, 


BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION of more than 
TWO THOUSAND DRAWINGS, by, the most renowned 
ainters, Ancient and Modern ; also PICTURES, ENGRAV- 

INGS, and different Cems of Art and Natural History, the 
property of the late J. C. SPENGLER, Director of the Ate. 
Museum at Conenbagen. are to be SOLD BY 
TION AT COPENHAGEN, on the | 8th OCTOBER N 
Catalogues, in two aie to be had of Mr. Beiitrs: —— 
seller, 219, Regent-strret, and Mr. Bossange, Bookseller, 14, 
Great Marlborough- street. 


ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY COM- 
PANY.—Incorporated by Act of Parliament the 15th of 
Ju -Call for the Sixth Instalment, 8/. per Share.—Notice 
is law given, that the Directors of the London and Brighton 
Railway Company have this day made a Catt of 8/. per Share 
in this undertaking, and the same is directed to be paid on or 
before the 24th day of September next, to either of the under- 
mentioned Bankers, viz. 
London—Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths; and Messrs. Lad- 
brokes, Kingscote, & Co. 
Liverpool and M: aunchester— The Manchester and Liverpool 
District Bank, on account of Smith, Payne, & Smiths. 
Brighton, Horsham, Lewes, Tunbridge — The London and 
County Joint Stock Branch Bank ks. 
Glasgow—Glasgow Union 
Dublin—Provincial Bank of ‘Ireland, 
Proprietors of Shares are there te requeste »d to pa the same 
accordingly. JOHN HARMAN, Chairman. 
London and Brighton R ailway. Office, 10, Angel- -court, 
Throgmorton-street, August 29, 183 


TPHE BRITISH & AUST RALASIAN BANK, 
55, Moorgate-street, London.—Capital, £1,000,000 sterling. 

The Directors of this Bank do hereby iv e notice, that they 
transact every kind of banking and money business relating to 
the Australasian Colonies and New Zealand. 

Bills and letters of credit are granted upon the colonial e _— 
blishments of the Bank at an exchange of 1/. 10s. per cent. 
proved bills, drawn upon parties resident in either of the oald 
colonies, are cashed, or remitted for collection. Advances are 
made on the security of approved consignments to the colonies, 
and investments are etlected upon the security of landed pro- 
perty in Australasia for account of parties a the same. 

Any person having business to transact in relation to the 
Australasian colonies, may obtain information and advice re- 
garding the same from the Managing Director, who has resided 
in Australia, and every application respecting business meets 
with immediate attention 

le yorder, FR EDERIC BOUCHER, Managing Director. 

uly 21, 1839 

Prospectuses, giving full particulars of the operations, &c, of 

this Bayk, maybe had ut the Office, 55, Moorgate-street. 




















HE GENERAL LIFE and INV ALID AS- 
SURANCE ASSOCIATION, +4 Assnring Provision in 
Sickness, in Age, and at Death. To be empowered by Act of 
Parliament. Capital, 5000002. : in 25,000 Shares of 20/. each ; De- 
posit, 1/. per Share. No. 13,C chatham- place, Blackfriars, London, 
Honorary Presidents. 
The Right Hien. Lord Viscount Hajer-Ge eneral Sandwith. 
St. V Capt. H. 1. W ingington, M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton. .- S. Dugdale, b 
‘The Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. | Rev. R. Cope. LL ». FAS. 
Adm. Sir Henry Digby, K.C.B. | John Wheelton, Kise. 
Major Bidwell Edwards, K. a a Spooner, Esq. 


homas Nash, ase. 
Colonel Perce M.P. 


T be Hien {Ww m. Bingham Ey r “Foon Nash, Esq. 


Te, ¢ ‘ope, Es 
Andrew G. Flint, sq. Edward Prite he ~ Esq. 
Thomas Hartley, Esq. | George Rie hards, Ksq 
Thomas Hawkes, Esq. M.P. | John Skilbeck, Fsq. 
John Kinnersley Hooper, Esq. | F. P. Walesby, Esq. 
With power to add to their number. 
Medical Direction. 
R, B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S. H. Sandwith, M.D 
Wm. May, Esq. Surgeon. George Sa pre me Ls “$4. Surgeon, 
Actnary—J. ltowbotham, Esq. Fit 
Standing Counsel—lt. Mathews, voy 
Solicitor—W. J, Hoit, ksq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Drummond, Charing-cross ; Messrs. Spooner, 
Attwood, & Co. Gracechurch-street. 

This being a Proprietary Company the whole of the profits will 
be divided amongst the shareholders. For Shares and Prospec- 
tuses apply (post paid) at the Office, 13, Chatham-place, London, 
Kinet to the Company's Agents in most of the large towns of the 

ingdom. 


ALLADIUM LIFE “ASSU RANCE 
SOCIE’ TY. 7, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON, 
*hairman—Geo! e Arbuthnot, Ks 
Deputy Chcirnan Hight Hon. sir Edward "Hyde East, Bart. 
ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
5,000/., which had been in force for seven comoiote years, and 
also » for fourteen years, to the 3ist December, 1838, v 
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The above additions, o on an average of all ages, , from 8 to 50, 
amount to Forty-three per cent. on the Premiums paid during the 
fourteen years. 

Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies of 
smaller amount, and to such as had subsisted for less than seven 
years ; conditionally, that, when death occurs, seven annual 
payments shall have been previously made. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, OLp Jewry. Established in the Year 
1834, by Deed enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 
Directors. 
Wm. Chapman Harnett, 
Jonathan Hayne, Esa. mee 
Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Colonel Robinson. 
Samuel Wm. Rowsell, Esq. 

Folliott Scott Stoke *s, Esq. 





James Burchell, Esq. 
John Clayton. Eg. 
Svlomon Cohen, Esq. 
John Cole, Esq. 
Richard Godson, Esq. M.P. 
Captain Sir A. P. Green, R.N. 

James Whiskin, Esq. 


E. Halswell, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. | Henry ‘Themes Ww indsor, Esq. 
Ac‘uary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R. 

The principle of this Society 3 is that of mera assurance by 
and amongst its members e entire profits are unreservedly 
apportioned at the end of every year among the members, in 
ponoeemen Se tothe number and amount of the premiums which 
the ave 

‘lhe kone of the Society is invested wholly in Government 
and real Securities, and has been entirely created by the Steady 
accumulation of the Annual Income of the Society since its first 
establishment. 

The deed of settlement, which is enrolled in the Court of 
Cc ome ory, limits the responsibility of the Society to the existing 
funds of the Institution, so that Members are entirely tree 
from individual responsibility, so often a drawback to the ad- 
vantages of mutual guaranty. 

‘The Amount of the Bonus which the Society has by its extreme 
prudence been already enabled to declare, although determined 
with the greatest caution, far exceeds the expec tations of its most 
sanguine supporters. 

Specimens showing the Amount of the Additions to be added 
by the Mutual Soc oy to any Policy for 1,000/., should it become 
a claim at any peric in the year 1839 ;— 


os } Num ber of Prems. 
Age when | \paid prior to Ist Jan. | 
ssur 1839 \* 


Sum Total Paid, 


Assured. , Bonus. 





£15 0 0} £1,015 0 
K 1,090 21 0 0} low @ 
1 1,000 29 8 0] luo 8 

5 | wooo | 33 2 O| Low 2 0 


By a recent Resolution of a General Court of this Society, the 
option will be granted to any party Assured in this Office to 
apply the Bonus on his Policy to the reduction of his future 
Annual Premiums. 

All Persons Assured in the Mutual Society may, during peace, 
go by sea to, or reside any where within the limits of Europe, 
without paying any additional Premium. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained by ape 
plication at the Ollice, between the hours of Ten and Four, 


2 £1,000 
3 ' 
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Just published, size 3 feet 5 inches by 2 feet 4, price, coloured, only 14s. sheet; in case, 18s.; black roller varnished, 1/. 5s.; French polished mahogany roller, 1/. 10¢.; 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


GILBERT’S MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
WITH THE RAILROADS, &c.; 


PICTORIAL VIEWS OF THE MOUNT ALNS, CHARTS OF THE RIVERS, AND THE CO-TIDAL LINES OF THE SEA. 
With it also is given a foolscap 8vo. volume of 300 pages, entitled 
“ENGLAND, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND COMMERCIAL.” By R. MUDIE, Esq. 


“This map is beautifully executed, and is rendered altogether the most complete we | ‘* This Map is a more clear and accurate guide to travellers than could hitherto be op. 
have seen. The Companion contains nearly 300 pages of highly important and valuable | tained, and this too at an extremely moderate cost. The Companion, by Mr. Mudie, is g 
information. We can very cordially recommend this very excellent production."—Conser- | carefully digested and masterly epitome, embodying in a small compass a vast mass of 
vative Journal. | varied and important information.”—Hampshire Chronicle. 

“A good Map; the Companion is written with Mr. Mudie’s wonted vigour; the chapters | ‘* Mr. Mudie exhibits his usual industry and research, and amasses a vast amount of 
on the tides are well worth perusal, not only for the direct information they impart, but for | useful knowledge, which must render his work a very instructive companion.”— Atlas, 
the light they throw upon one of the chief causes of our commercial prosperity.”—Spectator. | 





In October will be published, size 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6, 


GILBERT’S STEEL-PLATE MAP OF THE WORLD. 


The extraordinary sale of 10,000 of the Copper-plate Edition of ‘GILBERT'S NEW MAP OF THE WORLD” has encouraged the Author to prepare an ENLARGED, IMPRovep, 
and MoRE Copious MAP, accurately engraved on Steel, with the most recent corrections and improvements. In addition to the usual information will be attached beautifully-executed 
engravings (from original drawings made expressly for this Map) of the following interesting features :— 

A SCENIC REPRESENTATION OF THE WATERFALLS, CHARTS OF THE RIVERS, PICTORIAL COMPARATIVE VIEWS OF TIE MOUNTAINS, AND THE CO-TIDAL 
LINES OF THE OCEAN. 
With it will also be given a foolscap 8vo. volume of 350 pages, entitled 


“A POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF THE WORLD.” By R. MUDIE, Esq. 


- & & 
Price in sheet, coloured in outline ...............-eeeeeeeeee piiisinmemiieiine 10 6 | Black roller, varnished, full coloured ° 
Do. beautifully coloured in full 13. © | Mounted on French polished mahogany roller, beautifully coloured in full, 
Case, coloured in outline 17 0 and highly varnished ......-.+.++++eeeceeee cece eeeeeeeee tretereeeee 
Do. beautifully col6ured in full 0 | Ditto, ditto, coloured in outline ditto 
Black roller, varnished, coloured in outline............ 0 





On the Ist of November will be published, Part I., price only 1s. 6d. coloured, 


GILBERT’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH, 


WITH COPIOUS AND ORIGINAL DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS, 
GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
THE LETTER-PRESS EDITED BY HENRY INCE, M.A. 


: The Maps will be executed in the first style of the Art, ENGRAVED (from the most correct authorities) EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WoRK, and printed on super-royal 4to. The Proprietor 
is determined that this Atlas of the World shall be the best and cheapest ever published, that it shall form an important accession to the desk of the counting-house, prove an acqui- 
sition to the library of the student, and an ornament to the fashionable boudoir. To be completed in’25 Parts, containing 50 Maps, and nearly 300 pages of Letter-press. 





Just published, complete in 1 vol. 4to., containing nearly 600 pages, and 200 Engravings, price only 10s. bound, 


GILBERT’S WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 


IN NATURE AND ART; 
Edited by HENRY INCE, M.A., assisted by R. MUDIE, Esq., Sc. 


“*A cheap collection of curious matter, which is very amusing and very instructive.”"— ** This publication adds many valuable contributions to the previous acquisitions of the 
Literary Gazette. inquiring mind. There is a great variety of pleasing and instructive articles; the under- 
“* We can recommend the * Wonders of the World’ to all. It is well written, and abounds | taking cannot fail to requite both editor and publisher.”— Weekly True Sun. 
in entertainment. Amid its other merits is its cheapness.”"—Sunday Times. 





Size 4 fect by 4 feet 1 inch, in sheets, coloured, price only 18s.; ease 1/. 12s.; black roller, varnished, 1/. 16s.; or mounted on French polished mahogany roller, beautifully coloured 
and varnished, price 2/. 2s., a TILIRD EDITION of 


GILBERT’S NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 


Ke This is an useful, valuable, elegant, and carefully executed undertaking, embracing all the most recent improvements. It is got up on a liberal scale that does great credit to the 
publisher. We heartily recommend it to the traveller, and consider it an acquisition to the public seminary equally as the private library of the gentleman.”—Metropolitan Conserva- 
tive Journal. 





In 18mo. the Fourth Edition, price ls., with Engravings, Also, 18mo. price 1s., the Second Edition, 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, INCE’S GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 


WITH INTERESTING REMARKS ON Or SCHOOL ESSENTIALS. 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, &c. WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
By HENRY INCE, M.A. Contains, for its size, a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged ae 
P ta ae F ‘ » | tic ake a valuable prese f ay scl $a snding libraries.”—A then. 
“There is a great deal of information in a small compass, and he has availed himself of | tiou. It would make a valuable present to Sunday schools and lending libraries ; 
the latest authorities. We prefer the form of Outlines very much to that of Catechisins. 
It contributes to the formation of more logical views, both by the teacher and scholar. bs 
Catechisms are the school-books of parrots.”"—Spectator. By the same Author, in 18mo. price 1s., with Engravings, 

“A well-digested little volume.”"—Alheneum. 

“The object of this little publication is to supply a series of running memoranda on OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
English History, to accompany the viva voce instructions of the teacher. Mr Ince has de- x . ire: il dit 
voted much care to his compilation, which appears fully to bear out the end in view."— “ Monsieur Ince n’est pas de ces hommes qui parlent beaucoup sans rien dire; il dl 
Allus. beaucoup en parlant peu.”—French Paper. 





On the 1st of November will be published, (uniform with ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ and ‘ Pickwick,’) No. 1. price 1s., with Ilustrations, 


THE RECTOR’S PROGRESS; 


Or, the VertraBLE, Amusine, and InTEREsTING History of the Fammy Connexions, Cuaracter, Dornes, and DELINQUENCIES of 


DR. DANIEL TITHEGRIPE. 
By CLERICUS. 


London: GRATTAN & GILBERT, 51, Paternoster-row. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1839. 





REVIEWS 


Journal of a Residence in England, and of a 
Journey from and to Syria, of their Royal 
Highnesses Reeza Koolee Meerza, Najaf 
Koolee Meerza, and Taymoor Meerza, of 
Persia. 2 vols. Printed for private circulation. 

Our readers cannot fail to remember the visit 

paid to this country in 1836, by the Persian 

princes, Reeza Koolee Meerza, Najaf Koolee 

Meerza (Wali), and Taymour Meerza, or the 

amusing narrative of their residence among us, 

subsequently published by Mr. Baillie Fraser, 

(Athen. No. 537-8). The present work is pro- 

fessedly a translation by Assaad Y. Kayat, who 

accompanied them as interpreter, from a journal 
kept by Najaf Koolee Meerza (Wali). 

Such a work as is here announced, would as- 
suredly be equally interesting and valuable. It 
is but seldom that this country has been visited 
by Asiatic travellers, men of distinction and in- 
telligence, sufficiently informed to be capable of 
appreciating and comparing what they saw—and 
it would be amusing, if not instructive, to know 
the impressions made on such persons, not only 
by the country itself, in a national point of view, 
but by our habits, manners, and customs; by 
that which may be considered the business of 
our lives, as well as our amusements and plea- 
sures: as observed in the preface, “ Such a work 
might teach, by comparison, the state of civiliza- 
tion to which Britain has attained; the difference 
between those customs which belong to its own 
habits and prejudices, and those which are the 
result of experience, convenience, and pros- 
perity.” Whether the journal before us will 
fulfil this high purpose, and answer expectation, 
we must leave the reader to determine—we can 
only promise him a harmless and pleasant half 
hour's reading, since the work is “‘ printed for 
private circulation only,” and is not therefore 
open to criticism. One circumstance, however, 
we must advert to, because it will force itself on 
attention, even on reading the extracts here 
given: the work is professedly written by Najaf 
Koolee Meerza (Wali), who was indeed the 
literary man of the party—but throughout, not 
in one, but in fifty instances, it declares itself to 
be written by Reeza Koolee Meerza, the elder 
brother. 

The work consists of three parts: an account 
of the accession of Mohammed Shah and the 
state of Persia—a journal of their voyage and 
residence in England—and of their return to 
Bagdad. We mean, of course, only to concern 
ourselves with what relates to England. The 
princes landed at Falmouth, and started by mail 
for Exeter; the following account of the country 
passed through, may amuse the reader by its 
oriental flourishing :— 

“From the time that we left Falmouth till we 
arived at London, we did not see a span of earth 
uninhabited. In all places along the roads and streets 
we observed men and women walking arm in arm ; 
also coaches and carriages, in which there were ladies, 
like the houries, running in every direction ; every 
moment increased our surprise, as we advanced. 
Even the peasants that dwell in villages have lofty 
and beautiful houses; outside of every house there 
are beautiful gardens, adorned with very fine flowers, 
Where ladies splendidly dressed take their walks. All 
the time of our travels in this country, our eyes did 
not see a single handbreadth of earth, but all covered 
with delightful green, roses and all kinds of flowers 
guarded by the nightingales’ singing. Such air and 
Water are scarcely in the world, indeed what there is 
to be seen is enough to take away the senses. It is 


the first story of paradise, the majestic moon, the 


nightingales on the trees standing with pride, the 
Toses resemble the cheeks of the inhabitants. At 
length, all this night we went on, passing by gardens, 


edifices, and lights, there was no darkness at all. In 
all the roads, thereare lanterns lighted, also the houses 
give out their lights from the windows, in short, our 
travelling in midnight was not less pleasant than that 
of midday.” 

With Exeter they were delighted. The inn 
was a perfect palace ; it is described as— 

“A wonderful lofty building; consisting of many 
rooms which are royally furnished. These rooms have 
places for washing, the hot water was quite ready placed 
on the wash-hand table, standing before large looking- 
glasses, and towels hanging down exceedingly clean, 
with perfumed articles and fine soap. Every traveller 
is shown to a room to himself, attended by a servant. 
In every room there is a splendid bedstead with every 
thing belonging to it; ink and pen, with fine paper, 
are placed ona table, for the convenience of travellers, 
Fine-looking women also serve here, and everything 
is most desirable. The rooms for eating are separate 
from the bed-rooms; where there are fine large tables 
furnished with all sorts of eatables, both cooked and 
uncooked ; everything that you may desire and ima- 
gine is placed on the table. Many people were sitting 
round the tables taking their breakfast, others re- 
clining on the sofas. We were quite astonished at this 
house, and asked whose it was,and we were informed 
that it belonged to an individual whose business is to 
entertain strangers and travellers; and as he knows 
the time that the mails come in, all things are made 
ready for travellers to take their breakfast, that no 
time may be lost. Moreover, we were informed that 
there are in this city about five thousand such public 
places; each of them gains about 1,000 tomans per 
day ; indeed the money here is like dust.” 

Bath, at which city they next stopped, excited 
still more astonishment, but they were quite lost 
in admiration of the women ; and being detained 
there waiting for instructions from the govern- 
ment, it is recorded in their journal that— 

© While we were sitting, when it was about theasser 
behold! a sun appeared from our east, shining and 
flashing. On seeing this incomparable beauty, and 
beholding this lovely face like the full moon, I lost 
my senses, not to say that I lost my sight, in admi- 
ration. No, my eyes, by beholding her smiling, be- 
came a hundred times more powerful. The delight- 
ful odour of her hair fell into my heart, and I was 
obliged to rise up and invite her to sit by my side, 
paying her all honourable respect. My heart died 
away, and unless my mind had gained strength to 
maintain conversation with this visitor, I should have 
appeared as if I were lost. I asked who she was. 
This full moon was the daughter of a captain in the 
East Indies.” 

On another occasion it is said :— 

“From Friday the 11th to Monday the 14th, we 
had nothing to do but to continue looking at the 
beautiful Christian daughters. The least number 
that we ever saw in one day was about 5,000. Now 
the master of the place asked us whether we would 
allow the ladies to come to see us; of course I re- 
plied, ‘Let them come.’ Thus, all the day long we 
were engaged in receiving our most excellent visitors. 
Once we were sitting, when there came in sight a 
planet which dazzled our eyes as it rose up; I took 
courage and touched her beautiful jasmine hands, 
and invited her to sit down. What a life to the 
heart! how could the poor slave in love ask a kiss ? 
What is the courage of a dervish to stand before this 
majesty ?” 

While the negotiation was going on with Lord 
Palmerston, “1 thought it best,” says the writer, 
“to send my brother Wali to London with 
Khoojah Assaad, accompanied with a letter from 
me.” How this and fifty like passages are to be 
reconciled to the statement that Wali is the writer 
of the journal, we leave to be determined by those 
who may come after us, and be called on to re- 
view the book when published, as we imagine it 
will be. “ Wali,” says the writer, had an au- 
dience with Lord Palmerston, “and sent me a 





full account of what had passed,” but he did 
more, he sent an account of the Opera: — 

| “It is a very lofty edifice, built in a wonderful 
;manner. From the roof of it to the ground, on the 


| three sides round, there are small rooms made of 





wood, these they call boxes; these rooms or boxes 
are elegantly dressed up with woollen cloth and vel- 
vet; before every box there are forty chandeliers of 
cut glass, each has fifty lights; there are also lights 
in every part of this house. The forty chandeliers of 
cut glass, each containing forty lights, and each light 
of five branches, as well as the other lights, have one 
pipe, which, by touching an instrument, all the thou. 
sands of lights suddenly become dim, so that you 
scarcely see anything ; and by moving the instrument 
differently, they as suddenly give a powerful light. 
There are young ladies with faces like the full 
moon, the beauty of whom makes the illumination of 
the sun dark ; and a company of young men, whose 
beauty obscures the sun. Seats are provided below 
for the musicians; they play with instruments which 
nourish the heart: the pen and the tongue are in- 
incapable of giving an adequate description of them, 
* * There were in the boxes around, more than 
a thousand young and beautiful ladies, splendidly 
dressed with jewels ; the beam of their beautiful faces 
illumines the place, the brilliancy of their sweet faces 
takes away the heart; my whole soul cried out to 
leave the body, that it might go near those houris. 
The heart beats with the ravishment of that sight. 
There are also distinguished places about this house, 
where are fine-looking women with arms like jas- 
mine, and faces like a shining mirror; these hand- 
some young women sell refreshments, and on the 
whole this place seems to furnish the nourishment of 
life.” 

The opera and ballet seem equally to have 
surpassed all imagination, and after filling page 
after page with description, he thus concludes: 
“ What shall I say—what am I to write—to all 
this most wonderful, astonishing, amazing play ? 
one imagines that he is in a dream.” The bro- 
thers now arrived in London, and we have an 
account of their visit to the Zoological Gardens: 

“ There is no possibility of describing these strange 
and wonderful animals. For however they may be 
recollected in the mind or imagined in the head, 
these kinds of creatures cannot be described by the 
pen. There is to be seen an elephant twenty-four 
feet high, and his proboscis forty feet long ; this wonder- 
ful elephant was brought from the extreme parts of the 
East India Islands. The tooth of this mountain-like 
beast stretches out like a long ivory promontory, and 
on the whole this animal presents a most frightful 
appearance. * * There is also one of the wonderfui 
amphibious animals of a curious form. It is as large 
as a horse, it was brought from the interior of Africa, 
It is a very beautiful creature. When it stands and 
walks, it very much resembles mankind. All kinds 
of baboons of wonderful sizes and forms. They act 
like human beings; bears, white, red, green, yellow, 
and, indeed of all colours. Also a kind of monkey, 
which is of all the animals most like the human 
figure, the size of a mule, with an extraordinary long 
tail. These monkeys act like human beings, and 
laugh wonderfully, and play at chess with men, and 
some of those that visit the gardens play with them. 
To-day, a Jew happened to be at this place, and went 
to play a game with the monkey. The monkey beat, 
and began to laugh loudly, all the people standing 
round him. The Jew felt exceeding ashamed, and 
was obliged to leave immediately. The most won- 
derful animals of all, were a pair of creatures larger 
than an elephant, and higher than a camel, their 
necks are fourteen feet long, their legs are handsome, 
their tails are like that of an Arab horse of red colour, 
and with white spots on the face. They were brought 
from Africa,and their fleshissaid to be excellent. They 
go as fast as a gazel: all the world from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, come to seethem. There are 
also more than 30,000 kinds of birds; in truth, we do 
not know how even to write their names, to describe 
their colours is impossible. Some elephant birds just 
like an elephant, but without a proboscis. Their wings 
are about fifteen yards long. * * Verily a visit toa 
place like this brings to the mind the power of the 
Omnipotent. The eyes are dazzled, the mind is sur- 
prised, the heart is agitated, and curiosity takes its 
utmost fill. All this gives a most excellent opportu- 
nity to the lover, to lead his favourite by the hand to 
show her this and that curiosity ; besides all the above, 
you will see beautiful moontile ladies, led by the hand, 
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to gaze at these wonderful spectacles, and repose under 
the delightful shade of the beautiful trees. In truth, 
unless the eye should see, the mind cannot form an 
idea of this place.” 

We have fortunately nothing to do but smile, 
and conduct our readers to the Colosseum. 

“ Monday, the 7th, we went toa large edifice to 
inspect the English arts. We were guided up-stairs 
into a lofty place, where we were shown a room, and 
we were asked to sit down on the chairs in it; there 
were also some ladies and gentlemen seated on chairs 
by our side. As soon as we sat down, suddenly the 
room left its place, ascending up quite like an eagle, 
with large wings, into the atmosphere. After an 
hour's time, this bird folded its wings and stopped in 
the sky, then fortunately it opened its beak, and we 
went out. We came out of this room on a terrace, 
where there were a great number of men and women 
standing. This place affords a most beautiful view 
of the city of London, with the river Thames, and all 
England up to the sea; in the same manner are to 
be seen all the edifices, gardens, and the crowds of 
people in the streets in all quarters; and a great 
noise is l.eird of carriages, coaches, and horses. In 
the river Thames we observed innumerable vessels 
like forests, many of which were at anchor, others 
under sail, and a great number of steamers going 
and coming at great rapidity. Many persons were 
going to church, others were taking walks, and some 
on horseback about the beautiful gardens. We had 
a spy-glass, which enabled us to see places at a great 
distance ; such a command of a view surprises the 
mind. After I had a full view of the country, I said 
to Mr. Fraser that, although this is a very excellent 
view of London and of the country, yet I should like 
more to see and visit some of the English arts, and 
asked him to take us to such places, because what we 
see here we see every day. Mr. Fraser laughed at 
our question, and said, ‘Is any art better than what 
you are actually now seeing?’ What an art ia it! 
we said ; does any one doubt the power of the Creator, 
by whose order this world was created with its natural 
beauty 2? Then Mr.-Fraser said, ‘This heaven that 
you see is not more than four yards distant from you ; 
if you throw an orange against it, it will return back 
to you; and that which you behold with your spy- 
glass is not more than ten pikes from you. The city 
and habitations, with the crowds of people in every 
direction are about this terrace, and they are not more 
than six yards in each direction.’ I was angry with 
him at his saying this, it seemed as if he were play- 
ing with us. I said, *O man, have we not eyes to dis- 
tinguish between the real and artificial? Mr. Fraser 
replied, ‘ It would be impossible for you to know how 
this is done, unless you saw it.’ Then he conducted 
us by some steps up where we saw the same spectacle, 
with this difference, the former was cloudy, and in 
this place the sun was shining. This increased our 
disbelief; however, we went up and down until we 
were satisfied all this miracle was simply produced 
by a picture, which causes all this wonder and asto- 
nishment. The air here is so shut out by the painting, 
as to make a philosophical illusion; in short, it is 
impossible to describe this wonderful picture ; and we 
could not believe it until it was proved to us by exa- 
mining the mystery which produces all these artificial 
realities,” 

Vauxhall comes next, and we confess it is the 
only description that ever recalled the impres- 
sions of our childhood :— 

* In the evening, we visited a large garden, beauti- 
fully lighted up, and the fireworks that we saw here 
made us forget all others we had already seen. A gar- 
den, a heaven, large, adorned with roses of different 
colours in every direction, the water was running on 
the beautiful green, pictures were drawn on every 
wall. Here and there were young moonly faces sell- 
ing refreshments. There were burning in this place 
about two millions of lights, each giving a different 
colour ; the lanterns and lights are so arranged as to 
make poetry, in such a manner that they have no 
end. On every side there appeared the moon, and 
the sun, with the planets, each moving in its orbit; 
and in every walk there were about 10,000 Frank 
moons, walking and gazing about, where the roses 
and their tribes were admiring their beautiful cheeks. 
Each was taken by the hand, such a company in such 
a place says to the soul, Behold thy paradise !— 





pleasure and joy appear; woes and sorrows are 
banished ;—every hand asked for a glass of refresh- 
ment to present to the possessors of jasmine hands. 
Thus we were happy to have in each hand a para- 
disean companion, and to point out the beauties of 
the place, in order to draw forth the sweet music of 
their replies ; we left the rose and met a pink! are 
we awake or ina dream ? We walked in this garden 
from one place to another, till we came to a place 
where we saw crowds of people gazing at a boy, ele- 
gantly clad, who was playing on a rope; now we 
were as though we had lost our mind. This rope 
was made fast high above in the garden, on which 
this boy was dancing; indeed, he was like a bird 
with wings in the air. Afterwards a young and beau- 
tiful girl, handsomely dressed, increased our surprise, 
she joined the boy, and they played together ina 
most wonderful manner, enough to take away the 
senses to look at them. When the boy and girl had 
finished their manceuvres, the people in the garden 
went to another place, where there was a wheel which 
was set on fire. As soon as it was lighted it began 
to ascend, throwing out fire of red, green, blue, yel- 
low, and other colours wonderfully, as if all the world 
had taken fire, and continued to ascend till it reached 
the sky.” 

An account of the railways, and even a visit 
to the Thames Tunnel, we must pass. Of the 
‘Thames itself, however, it is observed— 

“The ships on this river are like forests. The 
large men-of-war are 1,200 in number, some of which 
are of 120 guns; these, besides the packets and 
steamers. The least of their navy carries thirty guns. 
The British mercantile vessels are above 25,000, 
such is their extreme and extensive commerce. * * 
In fine, all the ships of other nations on the globe 
could not equal the number of the English ships 
alone, nor ten foreign men-of-war stand in battle 
against one English; they have always been victorious 
over their enemies, One of the twelve vizirs of 
government has the management of the navy ; he is 
called the High Lord of the Admiralty; Lord Minto 
fills this high station at present. In his hand is the 
direction of the whole navy. Besides the above- 
mentioned ships, they have innumerable others in 
the West and East Indies, in America, and Austra- 
lia, which are called out at the time of necessity. 
The water of the river Thames is very heavy, and 
not at all good for the digestion, nor could it ever pro- 
duce an appetite. Yet the people of this country do 
net use water as a drink; when it is necessary they 
take a little, once in three or four days.” 

Of the English generally it is remarked— 

“ The people of this kingdom are of genteel nature, 
and delicate constitution; most of the ladies, and 
females in general, are more delicate and refined 
than the blossom of roses. Their waist is more 
slender than a finger ring, their form is beautiful, 
their voice gains the affections. The men are very 
particular in their disputes, which are carried on with 
great ability. If there should be the widest possible 
misunderstanding, still they keep up the rules of 
politeness, If it should rise so high as to produce 
vindictive feeling, still they carry on their disputes 
in a genteel style, and bad language (God forbid!) 
is not used. To be called a liar isthe utmost insult ; 
this will lead to a duel; the duel is allowed here. 
Sometimes this happens in such circumstances as the 
following: If a man should be at an assembly, and 
should have something said to him improper or dis- 
graceful, he who feels it to be such would at once 
leave the room. Then he will relate it to some 
friend, saying, that he heard so and so, at such a 
place, in such a party, which he did not like at all. 
Then his friend will reply, ‘So and so perhaps did 
not intend to insult you, he might have said it by 
accident, write a note, and I will carry it to him, and 
learn more fully.’ Then the plaintiff will write to 
him a respectful letter, as follows:—‘* At such and 
such a day, at such an assemblage, I heard you say 
such words, which made my heart feel angry, please 
to explain to me what you meant.’ Then the friend 
will carry the note, and request an answer. If the 
object of the accused is not to insult him, he will 
write him an answer as follows :—* Upon my honour 
I never intended to create any displeasure in you, 
and should I have said anything which you consider 
improper, I now beg your pardon,’ Such an answer 





will settle the question. But if otherwise, he wil] 
neither excuse himself nor beg pardon, but will an. 
swer as follows :—‘I have received your letter, which 
I will thus answer: meet me on such a day, at such 
a place, and thereby you will be informed, and Karn 
all the particulars.’ This will give him to understand 
that the object is a duel. Then he informs his 
friends of it, and commences preparations to meet 
his opponent, and likewise the other will inform his 
friends that he has already appointed the time to 
fight with sucha man. Then the friends of both en. 
deavour to settle the question between them, but 
generally, this cannot be effected without fighting 
the duel. However, when all mediations fail, then 
the two individuals, accompanied by their respective 
friends as witnesses, meet at the appointed place, 
exactly at the fixed hour, which will be published in 
the newspapers. When the two come to this place 
with their pistols, then the friends use their utmost 
influence of mediation ; if at last all should be vain, 
then they separate from each other a distance of 
twenty feet, and the signal will be given when both 
fire. Then it becomes a matter of chance; some. 
times both of them are hit and perish, and perhaps 
no one is hit, or one dies, and the other is saved, 
Thus the question is finished: this act is permitted 
by their law, which does not condemn it ; and it has 
been a well-known practice among the fools of this 
nation from the ancient times. It is quite similar to 
the old foolish custom of the heathens, who threw 
both the plaintiff and defendant into the fire, believ- 
ing that the flame would only burn the criminal,and 
not the innocent. ‘Thus, also, these people believe 
that the bullet will not hit the innocent.” 

The observation: on the laws and government 
of the country are eulogistic, but brief. One or 
two of the facts may, however, be unknown to 
our readers, Thus it appears that every man in 
the kingdom has a vote, and that— 

“ Every person that has given ten tomans of the 
revenue, in case he should see anything wrong in its 
expense, has a right to rise up in the House of Com- 
mons, and seize the vizir of the Treasury by the collar, 
saying, ‘ What have you done with my money?” 

Of the lighting of London, it is said— 

“ Another of their excellent arrangements, and 
which attracts much notice, are their lights during 
the night, which make the day and night to be nearly 
the same. In all their cities, towns, villages, hamlets, 
mountains, hills, plains, bazaars, and every street, 
light at night is just as it is in the day-time. This 
is effected by means of their conducting the light 
through pipes, as if it were a liquid, or water. This 
they call gas, or what we may call spirit of coals.” 

The account of our charitable institutions 
contains also some curious matters, not elsewhere 
recorded :— 

“In charity, and supporting the poor and orphans, 
they are exceedingly liberal ; so much so, that they 
give ten per cent. per annum of their income to insti- 
tutions of charity. On account of the dear prices of 
living, there may be, out of the 27,000,000 of popu- 
lation, 7,000,000 poor; but not a single person begs 
in the streets, nor in any part of the kingdom; in fact, 
if there should be any one begging, he would be 
taken up immediately and punished for it, as it is 
against the law; because, in every quarter, there is 
a house built on purpose for charity, where the poor 
are accommodated. * * Perhaps, out of this 
27,000,000 of population, there is not a single soul 
who does not know how to read and write, not even the 
dumb, deaf, or blind. They do not give credit for 
fine hand-writing ; they say, writing is good enough 
if it can be read, and they do not spend the time 
simply in learning a beautiful hand. They have 
several thousand colleges and schools, for instructing 
in every class of learning, on which they have spent 
millions of money. All this for education and wis- 
dom. Verily, such a magnificent kingdom and high 
nation is not, in these times, in any other part of the 
world, nor has such an one been, even in ancient 
times, mentioned in the histories. * * Their carts 
and carriages strike the observer very much. * * 
They have also instructed their large dogs even to 
draw carriages quickly. They are fond of dogs, and 
take pains to teach them to become useful; they 
make them so serviceable, that sometimes they are sent 
on business, For instance, if a man wants something 
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2 ae shop that is known to his dog, he will write a | himself dances, and the Queen also with whom she | cupids in relief, and with the initials and cognizance 


note to the shopkeeper, asking for what he may want, 


then he puts the note into a basket, and hangs it on the | 


dog's neck, and gives hima sign. The dog will carry 
the message immediately, and return tc the satisfaction 
of his master. Many other curious things are done 
py their dogs, not important to be mentioned. They 
do not keep any useless animal ; all that they keep 
must be of use. If any should be of no use, they will 
dismiss them.” 

There are also some curious particulars re- 
lating to our domestic manners :— 

“They have also some other regulations and cus- 
toms, which I must not omit to mention, as they 
may furnish some useful information. One of them 
js, several thousand public-houses, for entertaining 
foreigners and travellers, and everybody. The first 
class of these houses is called, in the French language, 
‘Hotels,’ which resemble the Persian caravansaries, 
yet the cost of each building simply must have been 
400,000 tomans, and the furniture is worth much 
more. All the plate for the table, and other vessels, 
are of gold and silver, and whatever you may think 
of you will figd in these establishments. Jt is not 
the custom of this country to receive anybody in their 
fanilies, not even a friend nor a brother, therefore it 
is necessary to lodge in an hotel, and all travellers 
in this country, even the natives themselves, go to 
these public-houses. For this reason they have built 
such splendid houses, capable of entertaining all 
kings, princes, vizirs, nobles, and gentlemen, who 
visit this kingdom, and take up their residence in 
them. In every hotel there will be more than 200 
servants, male and female, who are ready at any mo- 
ment to receive orders, both day and night.” 

Having now been presented at Court, the 
Princes received an invitation to Windsor :— 

“This superior palace is situated in a garden, or 
park, fifty-two miles in circumference, which is sur- 
rounded by a wall of iron bars, about three yards and 
ahalf high. The park has forty gates, splendidly 
wrought, and through it run several fine streams like 
rose-water, and its trees are most noble, producing a 
beautiful shade. The carriage-roads are so finely 
paved, that a person might take his repose upon 
them. Roses of every kind, and flowers of every hue, 
are in this park. Its land is green, like emerald, its 
prospect is pleasure to the eye. Gazelles, antelopes, 
and deers, are here in thousands, Pheasants, par- 
tridges, woodcocks, and game of every kind, abound, 
allof which are enjoying this delightful place. Night- 
ingales, goldfinches, and their associates, keep with 
their sweet voices watch in this garden. It is natu- 
rally carpeted with a beautiful green velvet. My 
pen tells me, do not proceed ; I am incapable of de- 
scribing it, it is Paradise. In one part of this Eden, 
there is a hill, two miles in circumference, on which 
the palace is built ; it is about 2,000 yards in height, 
and affords a most beautiful view of the park. The 
mind cannot but be astonished at this splendid edi- 
fice, whose description exceeds the power of human 
writers. * * Each of the kings, for 200 years past, 
has had a separate palace in this castle, with distinct 
Majestic splendour of sovereignty, as may be now 
seen, just as they were when these sovereigns occu- 
pied them. And whatever unique jewels each sove- 
reign obtained during his reign, are placed in his 
palace, with his statue, either of marble,jasper, or por- 
phyry, seated on a jewelled throne; 80 beautifully 
made, that you might say, it is alive, and can speak. 
One statue of a former king cost more than 12,000 
tomans. * * All his ministers and ofticers of state 
during his reign have also statues placed by him in 
the room, each with arms of the age, and appearing 
as if they were alive. In the royal rooms of the late 
kings, all are seated on their thrones and chairs of 
gold, embroidered with precious stones, which cost mil- 
lions of minted gold ; each has his crown on his head of 
@hundred mauns of solid pure gold, and adorned with 
Precious stones, so magnificent as to take the senses 
away. These crowns are supported by chains of gold, 
and suspended over the heads of the sovereigns.” 

What all this means, it is utterly beyond our 
power even to conjecture ; but we shall proceed : 

“We also noticed several rooms, three hundred 
feet long, and a hundred broad, all adorned with 
beautiful pictures. These are for balls, where the 
King and Queen invite their noble guests; the King 





pleases. When such balls take place, the sounds of | 
the musical instruments in these rooms are heard at a | 
distance of twenty miles.” | 
On their return to town, the Princes visited | 
the ‘‘ Opera of the Horse,” that is, Astley’s, and | 
on that day “ fifty thousand ladies” were present, 
and gave splendour to the place.” Afterthis, they | 
went to a cutler’s shop, and saw “ ¢wo million of | 
knives, of different descriptions.” We learn, too, 
from this work, that there are about two millions | 
of stage-coaches in the United Kingdom ; that | 
many houses have gold knockers, of a hundred | 
tomdns value ; that there are more than five hun- | 
dred thousand clocks fixed on the churches and | 
other edifices in London :—but our readers, we | 
suppose, must, by this time, have had enough. | 
| 


By | 








The Mansions of England in the Olden Time. 
Joseph Nash. M*‘Lean. 

Tue old houses of the Tudor times, which con- 

stitute our only claim to the credit of a national style 

of domestic architecture, are fast hastening to decay; | 
and the pert dapper villas, and larger buildings of | 
nondescript fashion, that succeed to their quaint and | 
gloomy grandeur, increase our reverence for these | 
venerable relics of Elizabethan state. The fashion for | 
“the old English style,” as every absurd combination 

of gothic and gables is now called, probably suggested | 
the present work ; but be this as it may, Mr. Nash 

has made it very pleasing and picturesque by his | 
mode of treating his subjects; and moreover the | 
style of art, the tinted lithography, now so popular, | 
has never been more successfully adopted, with refer- 

ence to its most valuable characteristic, namely, ar- | 
tist-like freedom of touch and power of effect. Es- | 
chewing the formal elevations and perspective views of | 
the mere architectural draughtsman, and the scarcely 

less bald and mechanical literalities of the antiqua- | 
rian sketcher, who portrays the progress of dilapida- 
tion with painful fidelity, the artist has exercised a 
painter’s fancy in depicting the antique features that 
remain of the several buildings, under such aspects as 
We may suppose them to have assumed in by-gone 
days. He has evoked the spirit of the past to give life 
and animation to the scene: the cold hearth is again 
warm and bright with the faggot’s blaze, and the sun- 
light streams through the blazoned lattice of the 
mullioned windows; the lover touches the lute to his 
mistress, the dutiful daughter sits reading to her 
grandsire, the tables are spread in the hall, the fal- 
coner issues forth with hawk and hound, the tired 
sportsman sleeps in his chair with his dogs at his 
feet, the cavaliers play bowls on the lawn, and the 
household enjoy their Christmas gambols in the hall 
with the noisy rout of mummers and morris-dan- 
cers: the costumes of the groups vary from those of 
Henry VI. to the time of Vandyke, the faces and air 
of the persons also partaking of the ancient character. 
But in thus making his old buildings the backgrounds 
of lively pictures of old English lite and costume, the 
artist has not neglected their architectural features, 
which are by no means subordinate: his selection of 
specimens has been so partial and random, however, 
that a second volume at least is necessary to embrace 
the whole of the subject ; but there is nothing intro- 
duced which is superfluous or uncharacteristic ; and 
the effect of the whole is a rich variety. To Haddon, 
tive plates are devoted ; we have the hall, the cha- 
pel, the long gallery, and two bays in the drawing | 
and dining rooms: and to Ockwells—a curious and | 
perfect specimen of the gabled manor-house of 
Henry VI.’s time, near Bray and Maidenhead, for- 
merly belonging to the family of Norreys, whose arms 
and motto are still seen in the windows of the hall, 
but now a farm-house—four, showing the front with | 
its delicately carved gable-boards, the hall with its | 
timber-framed roof, and the narrow lobby and porch. | 
Of Hatfield, Bramshill, and Holland Houses, and 

Wakehurst, a curious little brick manor house in 

Sussex, we have, two views each: and amongst other 

characterestic points we note the following; the | 
timber-framed roof of the hall at Beddinton, in | 
Surrey ; the waggon-ceiled drawing room at Bough- | 
ton Malherbe, in Kent, decorated with Moorish pat- 
tern scrolls; Sutton Place, near Guildford, its front 
decorated with red tiles ornamented with figures of 











of the Weston Family ; the richly-carved staircase 
of Crewe Hall, Cheshire, with its many landing 
places ; and the Hall of Franks, near Dartford, built 
by a London Alderman in Elizabeth's time, and 
having a gallery at one end, closed by a lattice as 
usual, to admit of the master or mistress observing 
the doings below. 

Reverting to the execution of the drawings, we are 
induced, by the entirely new character that lithogra- 
phy has assumed within these few years, and the re- 
markable capabilities the art has lately manifested, to 
devote more than usual space toa consideration of this 
new method of reproducing sketches. When, four 
years ago, Mr. Harding published his ‘Sketches at 
Home and Abroad,’ in which he developed soably the 
improvements made in the process and tools of the 
art by the printer Hullmandel, we were inclined to 
think that to his dexterity and practical experience of 
lithography was owing much of the beautiful effects 
caused by the graduation of the neutral tint to bright 


| light, and the softening of the black shadows by the 


use of the stump: since that time, however, a long 
line of Sketch-hooks has appeared, in which similar 
effects have been produced by the same means, 
though with various degrees of success ; and by no 
artist with so much of the painter's feeling as by Mr. 
Nash. The draughtsmen who fac-similed Roberts's 
and Stanfield’s Sketches, and even Mr. Haghe (pain- 
ter though he be) in his finished versions of Mr, 
Vivian’s Spanish and Portuguese views, have given 
a character of studied formality and coldness to their 
drawings, that however much we admire them they 
still have the look of copies: they show too much 
of the draughtsman and too little of the painter. 
Now we find nothing of this in these drawings of Mr. 
Nash, which are distinguished for the pictorial qua- 
lity, which appears to us to constitute the great 
charm of the new style of lithography. It was pain- 
ful to see the Iabour wasted by bunglers in attempts 
to imitate in lithography the effects of engraving, 
which Lane only has succeeded in rivalling: a crude, 
coarse print, varying from smudgy blackness to a 
foggy grayness, but always destitute of tone, and 
with imperfect middle tints, was all that could be got; 
or if neutral tint were superadded to harmonize and 
mellow the whole, it threw a horn-lantern dimness 
over defects, without remedying them: the black and 
white drawing and the neutral tint were always two 
different things, and often at variance ; as inkblack 
and colour, however neutralized, must alwaysbe. This 
was in a great measure obviated by Harding's white 
lights being graduated into the neutral tint, and the 
softened edges of the demi-tones in his black draw- 
ings melting into the tint also: yet when the neutral 
tint was of a warm hue, primrose or other shades of 
yellow, the black did not blend and harmonize with 
it, and even with the colder gray hues the union was 
not perfect. Haghe, and Bourne in his clever 
sketches of the Birmingham Railway, are fond of 
cold tints ; but the white then looks like snow ; the at- 
mosphere has a frosty appearance ; and notwithstand- 
ing the cleanness of the drawing and the clearness 
of the black tints, a coaly hue is discernible in the 
darks. Nor are Nash's drawingsentirely free from this 
inevitable effect of the opposition of soot-black to a 
coloured hue: we too often see where the black draw- 
ing ends and the tint begins. The tint, to be perfect 
in its effect, should blend with the drawing, so that the 
impression should appear to be perfectly homoge- 
neous: this effect, so desirable, is seen in the light 
drawings with light tints,—such, for example, as the 
staircases of Hatfield and Holland Houses and 
Wakehurst, and the Hall, Ockwells; in the hall, 
Hatfield, and the drawing-room, Bovghton Mal- 
herbe, the tints are too opaque, as if to keep in counte- 
nance the heavy tintsofthe drawing; andthe powerful 
effect ofan admirable picture of theslumbering sports- 
men at * Southam,’ where the slant rays of an even- 
ing sun areillumining the apartment, is injured by the 
coarse blackness of the shadows, These drawings 
make us critical by their very excellence ; we would 
have them perfect in effect : and they might be made 
so with a very little care. By simply infusing a warm 
hue of deep brown into the printing ink, the half 
tones of the drawing would blend in with the tint ; and 
this again might be lighter and more transparent, so 
as to melt imperceptibly into the gradations of light: 
the modification would not militate against the bril- 
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‘liancy of the deep shades, for it need be very slight, 
resembling sepia ; and the superior warmth and rich- 
ness in the shadows and purity inthe lights would more 
than compensate for any loss of that startling effect 
caused by the opposition of intense black to the middle 
tint. The ruddy glare of light and the hot shadows 
in a torch-lit room would be much more truly and 
agreeably rendered by a reddish-yellow tint over red- 
dish-brown drawing, than, in the night scene at Had- 
don Hall, by opaque yellow over black—though, so 
far as the arrangement of lights and shadows goes, 
the print as it is conveys a good idea of the effect 
intended. 

In offering these suggestions, we must not be misun- 
derstood as making any objection to the execution 
of these drawings, or the printing: both the artist 
and the printer merit the highest praise. The day- 
light warmth and brightness of many of the views 
are quite cheering: you feel that the room is full of 
sunshine—it pours in through the windows, and 


him into lonely and uninhabited places; and fur- | 
ther, that her last hope might not set his mind 
upon horses and arms, “she permitted none to 
bear her company, but women and boys, and 
spiritless men, who were both unaccustomed and 
unequal to wars and fightings.” But nature was 
stronger than the widow of Earl Evrawe, and no 
wilderness was so lonely in those days, but that 
knights might be seen ‘ coming along the horse- 
road” on its borders. Nor was the mother’s ac- 
count of these knights, when, to the eager boy’s 
inquiry, shé answered that they ‘“ were angels,” 
satisfactory enough to hinder him from saying, 
“ By my faith, I will go and become an angel 
with them.” It was in vain to attempt longer 
to tame his wild spirit; and though the Countess 
was tender-hearted enough to swoon away, when 
Peredur, coming back from his rencontre with 
the strangers, declared them to be “not angels, 





glows on the wall, and is reflected from floor and 
ceiling. The almost iliusory completeness with which 
both the solid substance of stone, and the transpar- 
ent surface of windows flooded with light are imitated, 
is remarkable: in the management of these effects 
Mr. Nash is particularly happy—we quite bask in 
his warm atmosphere. 

In connexion with this mention of the new pro- 
cess of lithography, we may allude to specimens is- 
sued of a work to be printed in colours from stone,— 
Architectural Sketches by Mr. Thomas Boys: we are 
not in the habit of noticing ‘Specimens,’ but the 
merit of these is so extraordinary, there is so much 
of the quality of fine art in these products of the press, 


that we are tempted to say a word. The two spe- | 


cimensare different: one, a view of the Hotel Cluny, 
Paris, looks like a black and white print coloured ; the 
other, a street scene in Rouen, has all the appearance 
of a powerful water-colour drawing, at first sight: nei- 
ther has that superficial glare and gaudiness which 
make coloured prints so offensive; the great defect is 
in the registering of the impressions from the several 


stones, which is not perfect ; and it may be doubted | 


whether the intensity of the several tints will be ac- 
curately preserved in due proportions, The work, 
however, will show. 








The Mabinogion, §c.; with an English Trans- 
lation, and Notes. By Lady C. Guest. Part II. 
containing Peredur the Son of Evrawc. Long- | 


man & Co. 

On the publication of the first part of this trea- 
sury of legends, the qualifications of Lady C. 
Guest, as a translator and editor, were fully con- 
sidered, and her zeal and liberality honourably 
noticed (Athen. No. 578). We may now, there- 
fore, proceed at once, and without further pre- 
face, to this second legend from the Red Book 
of Hergest. Be it premised, however, that we 
have not read this tale of Peredur with the same 
antiquarian eyes which pored over ‘The Lady 
and the Fountain,’ in November last. Why 
should not we, being men as well as critics, fall 
in with the humour of the hour, and while other 
people hurry by railroads to Eglintoun, to see 
steeds caracole, and knights unhorsed; 
While store of ladies, whose bright eves 
Rain intluence—— 

But rain is an ugly word, and has taken the 
romance out of us as effectually as the opening 
of the tale before us; from which we learn, that 
Peredur was the seventh son of an Earl Evrawe, 
who, oh horror! maintained himself, like a mo- 
dern prize-fighter, by “ attending tournaments,” 
&c., and was thus slain, with six of his sons, 
while striving for a maintenance :— 

“ Earl Evrawe owned the Earldom of the North. 
And he had seven sons, And Evrawe maintained 
himself not so much by his own possessions as by attend- 
ing tournaments, and wars, and combats. And, as it 
often befalls those who join in encounters and wars, 
he was slain, and six of his sons likewise.” 

So much for romance! The Earl's widow, “a 
scheming and thoughtful woman,” being very 
solicitous concerning Peredur, who was too young 
to}be slain after the like fashion, withdrew with 


but honourable knights,”—she was also suffi- 
| ciently discreet to refrain from further manage- 
| ment; nay more, to send her son forth fortified 
| by precious rules of conduct :— 
| “And Peredur went to the place where they kept 
| the horses that carried firewood, and that brought 
| meat and drink from the inhabited country to the 
| desert. And he took a bony piebald horse, which 
seemed to him the strongest of them. And he pressed 
a pack into the form of a saddle, and with twisted 
twigs he imitated the trappings which he had seen 
| upon the horses. And when Peredur came again to 
| his mother, the Countess had recovered from her 
swoon. ‘ My son,’ said she, ‘desirest thou to ride 
| forth 2? * Yes, with thy leave,’ said he. * Wait, then, 
that I may counsel thee before thou goest.’ * Will- 
| ingly,’ he answered, ‘speak quickly.’ ‘ Go forward,’ 
then she said,‘to the court of Arthur, where there 
| are the best, and the boldest, and the most bountiful 
| of men. And wherever thou seest a church, repeat 
| there thy Paternoster unto it. And if thou see meat 
and drink, and hast need of them, and none have the 
kindness or the courtesy to give them to thee, take 
them thyself. If thou hear an outcry, proceed towards 
it, especially ifit be the outery of a woman. Jf thou 
| see a fair jewel, possess thyself of it, and give it to 
| another, for thus shalt thou obtain praise. If thou see 
| a fair woman, pay thy court to her, whether she will or 
no; for thus thou wilt render thyself a better and 
more esteemed man than thou wast before.’ ” 

There’s pretty schooling for an earl’s son! 
| It will not be thought strange that, with so 
| much natural vivacity, and thus prudently in- 
structed, Peredur, ere long, parted company 
with his Rozinante and its wicker saddle. But, 
having ridden to King Arthur’s Court, he 
was insulted for the poverty of his accoutre- 
ments, by tall Kai, who refused to introduce 
him to the king, deciaring him too meanly ap- 
pointed to merit the honour of knighthood ;— 
whereupon the ill-trained household, after the 
fashion of certain great men’s servants, even 
to the present time, “ threw sticks at him.” A 
couple of dwarfs, however, who had been mute 
till then, ever since they had been harboured at 
that court, welcomed the youth in high strains, 
after the prophetic fashion of the weird sisters ; 
for which ill-timed piece of fore-knowledge, Kai 
boxed the male, and kicked the female, till both 
were senseless! Nevertheless, anxious to get rid 
of so ill-conditioned a claimant, Kai told Pere- 
dur, that if he would follow a knight, who had 
gone thence but a while since, and possess him- 
self of his horse, and arms, and goblet, he should 
then receive the honour he coveted. Peredur, 
nothing loth, followed the knight to the mea- 
dow, where the latter “ was riding up and down, 
proud of his strength, and valour, and noble 
mein;” and so laid about him with a sharp- 
pointed fork, that the better accoutred champion 
was fain to yield; and Peredur was pronounced 
qualified for knighthood. But now, with the 
true pride of chivalry, when summoned to King 
Arthur's presence to receive the meed of his 
valour :— 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“*May I never show my face again, if I go,’ said 

Peredur, ‘ but take thou the goblet to Gwenhwyvar, 
and tell Arthur, that wherever I am, I will be his 
vassal, and will do him what profit and service I am 
able. And say that I will not come to his Court, 
until I have encountered the tall man that is there, 
to revenge the injury he did tothe dwarfand dwarfess,’ 
And Owain went back to the Court, and related all 
these things to Arthur and Gwenhwyvar, and to all 
the household.” 
And therewith Peredur rode forward in quest 
of adventures. Here we must leave him. To 
this point his history is that of the universal man 
—the old tale once again told, of the struggles of 
youth, and high spirit against poverty of condition 
—and of the conquest which all those who will, 
may gain. From this point forward, the knight 
errant of the ‘Romaunt’ predominates; and the 
scene is made up of enchanted castles, ogres, a 
gigantic spear dropping blood, and a maiden, 
whose whiteness was “like that of the snow, and 
the blackness of her hair and eyebrows was like 
that of the raven, and the two red spots on her 
cheeks like drops of blood.” These, by the 
way, are the chosen colours of the heroines of 
all faéry tales, in all lands: but a few days since 
we were reading of precisely such another damsel, 
in Carlo Gozzi’s ‘Corvo,’ which is founded on 
an ancient Italian fiaba. But it would be beyond 
our present purpose to enter into the amusing 
chapter of coincidences and identities. We will 
therefore here close our few words concerning 
the adventures of Peredur the son of Evrawe. 





The Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
[Second Notice.) 

Durine the reign of Mary, Gresham appears to 
have resided principally at Antwerp, even when 
not officially employed, and to have pursued his 
rivate business as a merchant. No sooner, 
1owever, had Elizabeth ascended the throne, 
than he was reinstated in office, and his services 
put in requisition. On this occasion, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Queen, on the subject of 
finance, which is worthy of attentive perusal : in 
brief, he submits— 

“ An it please your Majestie to restore this your 
reallme into such estate as heretofore it hath bene, 
—First, your hyghnes hath none other wayes, butt, 
when time and opertunyty serveth, to bringe your 
base mony into fine, of xi ounces fine. And s0, 
gowlde, after the rate. 

“ Secondly, nott to restore the Still-yarde to their 
usorped privelidge. 

* Thirdly, to grant as few licences as you can. 

“Fowerthly, to come in as small debt as you can 
beyond seas. 

“Fiftly, to keep your credit ; and specially with 
your owne marchants; for it is they [who] must 
stand by you, at all eventes in your necessity.” 

Subsequently, Gresham resided much in Lon- 
don, leaving the management of his affairs at 
Antwerp to Richard Clough —an_ intelligent 
person, in whose integrity he had entire confi- 
dence, but who, as Gresham says, in a letter to 
Cecil, was “very long and tedious in writing.” 
These long and tedious letters, however, with all 
their elaborate minuteness, are of especial in- 
terest at the present day. Clough subsequently 
married that remarkable woman, Katherine 
Tudor, better known as Katherine of Berain, 
sole daughter and heiress of Tudor ap Robert 
Fycham, by the grand-daughter of King Henry 
the Seventh :— 

“ Of the charms of this celebrated lady, (says Mr. 
Burgon,) the numerous portraits of her, preserved in 
Wales, are indisputable evidence ; and that she was 
gifted with corresponding powers of pleasing may be 
inferred from the circumstance, that when the death 
of Richard Clough had left her for the second time 
a widow, she became the wife of Morris Wynn of 
Gwydyr ; after whose death she still had smiles left 
for a fourth and last husband, Edward Thelwall of 
Plas y Ward, Esquire. Tradition has been ill- 








natured enough to preserve an anecdote of the heiress 
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of Berain, which, if ‘true, however creditable to her | 


charms, reflects no honour on her heart. Her first 
husband was John Salusbury, heir of Lleweni; at 
whose funeral, it is said, she was led to church by 
Richard Clough, and afterwards conducted home by 
the youthful Morris Wynn, who availed himself of 
that opportunity to whisper his wish to become her 
second husband. She is said to have civilly refused 
his offer ; stating, that on her way to church she had 
accepted a similar proposal from Richard Clough: 


put she consoled Wynn with the assurance, that if 


she survived her second husband, he might depend 
on becoming her third; and she was not unmindful 
of her promise.” 

At this period, Sir T. Gresham resided in 
Lombard Street :— 

“ Like all other bankers and merchants living in 
that street, he kept ashop. It stood on the site now 
occupied by the banking-house of Messrs. Stone, 
Martin & Co., and over his door was his crest, a grass- 
hopper, by way of sign. This was no uncommon 
practice even at a later period ; for we are told that 
the sign of the house in Bread-street, where Milton's 
father resided, and where Milton was horn, was the 
spread eagle,—an heraldic symbol, which appears in 
the family arms. The original sign of Gresham's 
shop was seen by Pennant, and I am informed con- 
tinued in existence as lately as the year 1795; when, 
on the erection of the present building, it disappeared 
from the station which it had so long occupied over the 
door: itsmetallic value having probably aroused the cu- 
pidity of some of the labourers. But the term banker, 
when applied to a former age, is so likely to produce 
misconception, that before proceeding further, it 
seems advisable to explain it. A banker in early 
times pursued a very different trade from that which 
occupies the attention of the opulent and influential 
class so called at the present day. It is well known 
that the latter derive their profits from the employ- 
ment of fluctuating sums of money, deposited in their 
hands for convenience and safety by the public; and 
for the security of which, the respectability of the 
banker is a sufficient guarantee. But this is arefine- 
ment of comparatively recent introduction, with 
which our forefathers were wholly unacquainted. As 
late as the time of Swift, bankers gave and took a 
bond on receiving and lending money ; and made 
their profit by obtaining a higher rate of interest, or 
usury as it was called, on the latter operation, than 
they allowed on the former. Ten or twelve per cent. 
was the customary rate of interest during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth ; at which period, we mean no 
disrespect to the banker when we say, that he united 
in his person the trades of the usurer, the pawnbroker, 
the money-scrivener, the goldsmith, and the dealer in 
bullion. A German traveller who visited England 
in 1593, says, that he saw in Lombard-street ‘all 
worts of gold and silver vessels exposed to sale, as 
well as ancient and modern coins, in such quantities 
a8 must surprise a man the first time he sees and con- 
siders them.’ At the period of Gresham’s death, a 
considerable portion of his wealth consisted of gold 
chains,” 

In February 1559-60, Gresham was appoint- 
ed Ambassador at the Court of the Regent in 
the Low Countries. Though his correspondence 
is, in general, strictly confined to matters of 
business, still there are passages which show that 
he was occasionally employed on trifling matters, 
of personal interest only to his courtier friends. 
Mr. Burgon has selected a few of these :— 

“* Sir,’ says Gresham, addressing Sir William 
Cecil in 1560, ‘it may please you to doo my most 
humble commendacion to my Lorde Robert Dudeley, 
and to declare unto him that the Queen’s Majesty’s 
Turkey horse doth begynne to mend in his foote 
and body ; which doughtless ys one of the readdyst 
horsses that ys in all Christendom, and runs the best.’ 
In about a month, he adds, (writing to Sir Thomas 
Parry) ‘It may please you to show my Lord Robert, 
that the Queen’s Majesty’s Turkey horse waxes a very 
fayre beast ; and with the Queen’s Majesty's leve, I 
doo intend to bring [it] home myselfe.’ In a letter ad- 

shortly after to the same individual, Gresham 
says, ‘I thank you for the gentill entertainment you 
gave to my poore wyffe, who I do right well know 
molests you dayly for my coming home,—suche is 
the fondness of women! And whereas your honour 


| 





would have a great Iron chest bought for the Queen’s 
Majestye, with a littil keye, I have sent you the keye 
of the fairest Chest that ys to be had in all this town, 
if the key be not too bigge. Iff the Queen’s Majesty 
would have lesse, I pray y6u that I may know the 
length, and I shall cause a chest to be mayd pur- 
posely :’ and in the following August, addressing the 
same personage, Gresham says, ‘I sent you on the 


17" overland, to Dunkirk, the young cortall I gave | 


you with the Queen’s Majesty’s Turkey horse. As 
lickewise I have sent you four dozen of the same 
black buttons you spake to me for, which costes you 
48s. the dozen.’ *'The man that maketh the clock is 
out of town, this Easter hollidayes,’ observes Gre- 
sham, addressing Sir William Cecil: ‘I trust to 
send you it within these x days.’ In another letter 
he says, ‘I have written into Spayne for sylk hose 
both for you, and my Lady your wife: to whom it 
may please you, I maye be remembered :* and we 
learn from the letter which a few days after accom- 
panied the gift, that those for Cecil were black. ‘I 
have sent you herewith two payre of blacke silke how- 
sen, and payre for my Lady your wiffe.’ Silk 
stockings were, in fact, at this time of great rarity and 
value.” 

Gresham’s old enemy, the Marquis of Win- 
chester, was now again attempting to bring him 
into disgrace, by insinuating to the Queen that 
he availed himself unfairly of his advantageous 
position. The truth appears to have been, that 
the Lord Treasurer was jealous of the secrecy 
with which Gresham’ conducted his operations, 
who, instead of communicating through the 
ordinary official channel, wrote directly to Cecil, 
or, in his absence, to Sir ‘Thomas Parry. On 
this occasion, Gresham addressed the following 
letter to the latter :— 

“Sir, I do perceive bye my servant, that my lorde 
Treassorer is offendyd with me because he ys not 
privey to all my doings; wyche I cannot doo withe- 
all, for that I was commanded by the Queene’s 
Majestie to make no man privey [to them] but you 
and Mr. Secretarye. ...... This is the thyrde time 
that my Lord Treasurer hath servyd me this, viz. 
once in King Edward’s time, and once in Quene 
Mary’s time: and when his Lordship came to see the 
state of myne account, a found the Prynce rather in 
my debt than other wysse. And I assure your 
honour, of my faythe and powre honesty, it shall fall 
out so now.’ Two days after, Gresham says,—‘ This 
is one of his Lordship’s old practisses, who cares nott 
how things passith here, so his Lordship’s torne be 
servyd there.’ He protests his innocence, ‘ whatsoever 
my L. Treasurer has put in her highness head to the 
contrary ;’ and in less than a week recurs to the same 
theme, for it seems to have given him great anxiety, 
and made him very unhappy: ‘It ysa hevye care 
that so honourable a man as my Lord Treasourer ys, 
(and of thosse auncient yeres, and so experymentyd 
in prynssys affaires!) that ever a wolld inform the 
Soverayne with haltf'a tale, to the discredit or undoing 
of anny man; and specyall of him that was absent, 
and not able to answhere for himselffe. According 
as I have writtin you, this ys the thyrd tyme that my 
lord Treasurer hath servid me this. All be it, caul- 
ling to remembrans the faythefull pronfes that it 
pleasid the Quene’s Majestie to macke unto me at her 
highnesse howse at Hatefull [Hatfield] when her 
highnes came to the crowen,...... what soever her 
Majestie ys informyd of me in this my absens, I trust 
in God, her Majestie, according to her promis, will 
keep one ear shut to hear me, till yt please her highnes 
to lyssens me to come home; which is the thinge 
[which] is now my wholle comfort: to the whyche I 
doo refer me.” Parry was a good friend to Gresham. 
He not only counteracted the evil intentions of the 
lord-treasurer, by speaking to Queen Elizabeth in 
favour of her merchant, but he conciliated the Lord 
Hunsdon, who, instigated probably by Winchester, 
had not scrupled to express his dissatisfaction openly : 
€My factor, Richard Candiller, writes me that my 
lorde of Hunnsdone said unto hym that ‘a dyd moche 
marvill that the Queene’s Majestie’s harnes came 
none other ways home; wherein I had moche dis- 
appoyntyd her highness; and that he thought I hade 
sold her harnys to the marchaunts in London, for 


‘leuccar and gayen.’ Sir, I cannot but marvyll that 


his Lordshipe wold make anny soche reporte upon 
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well knowe, I have allreddy sent home from this 
town of Andwerpe viij m corseletts; and then, (my 
pasportes being bannyshyd,) I was fayen to transporte 
all my armeur, and other munission out of Germany, 
to Handborow ; whereas there hathe bynne for the 
spasse of iiij monthes, v or vj » harnys, and other 
provyssiones, for the some of xx m /i.; and dayly 
there ys transporttyd thither from all places, as they 
can get carrage. Whyce masse laye there, for that 
the Queene’s Majestie of long tyme wolde not venter 
above vi c li. ina ship: whyche, as the x" of Maye 
last past, I gat enlargyd to shipe in every bottome 
ij m li., with longe sewte; for that there ys not pass- 
ing xij shipes that lades from thens to London in the 
whole yere. And yett [further] for the more ex- 
spedycione, fering that thinges shuld be callid for, 
(as they be now,) I have adventoryd upon my own 
head, one thowssonde powndes more in a shipe; 
wych I have caussyd to be assewred upon the Bursse 
of Andwerpe. So that I trust in God it shall most 
playnly apere to the Queene’s Majestie I have done 
my dewtye, and dilligens; according to the trust her 
highness hathe reposed in me. Being right assured, 
the like was never done by no subject: and (here 
writing unto your honour) there ys as moche done as 
maye be done, by wit of man....... Therefore, I 
shall most humbly desire your honnor, as to give my 
Lorde of Hunsdone to undyrstand how all things 
standyth ; and all other that haythe the charge of the 
receipt of those provissions I have made: for, an my 
life lay on it, 1 can doo no more, Assewring you, 
Sir, it is no smalle greffe unto me to here of anny 
complante to be maid of me ; considering the great 
care, and travallye, and sorrow I have had, to bringe 
all these thinges to so good purpose: wherein I must 
confess I have done but my dewtye to her Majestie, 
an it hadd bene x tymes more.’ The subject of dis- 
satisfaction with Lord Hunsdon is quite in character ; 
and was just such as might have been expected to 
have had most weight with that high-spirited, war- 
like peer: but he was soon reconciled to our mer- 
chant; ‘Perceiving,’ writes Gresham to Parry, on the 
2nd of July, * the Queene’s Majestie and you ys fully 
satisfied in that behalf, as also you have satisfied 
my Lord of Hunsdon, and that he hath always been 
my good Lord, and will so continew; for the wyche 
I thanck him: to whom yt may please you to do 
my most humble commendacions.’ ” 

But we must push on to that event which, 
above all others, has rendered Gresham memor- 
able—the founding of the Royal Exchange. In 
1564, Gresham lost his only son; and Mr. 
Burgon is of opinion, that the building of the 
Exchange was, in some degree, the result of this 
sad bereavement; and that he sought, by this 
means, to employ usefully a portion of his 
wealth, and to divert his melancholy. It further 
appears, from the Minutes of the Court of Al- 
dermen— 

“ That on the 4th of January, 1564-5, a proposal 
was made to the court by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
(through his servant, Anthony Strynger,) that a 
Burse or Exchange should be built in London at his 
expense for the accommodation of merchants, pro- 
vided a site was found on which the edifice might be 
conveniently erected. * * The want of such a build- 
ing was at that time severely felt in London. Hi- 
therto, Lombard-street had been used for this 
purpose: and here ‘the merchants and tradesmen, 
as well English as strangers, for their gencrall making 
of bargaines, contracts, and commerce,....did usu- 
ally meete twice every day,—at noon, and in the 
evening: * but their meetings were unpleasant and 
troublesome, by reason of walking and talking in an 
open narrow streete,....being there constrained 
either to endure all extreamities of weather, viz. heat 
and cold,snow and raine; orelse to shelter themselves 
in shoppes.’” 

In 1566, the sum of 3,737/. 0s. 6d. was sub- 
scribed, in small sums, by about 750 citizens, 
whose names are recorded ; the old houses which 
occupied the site on which the Exchange was 
subsequently built were purchased, and pulled 
down, and the ground formally assigned to Sir 
Thomas Gresham. ‘The first stone of the new 
building was laid on the 7th of June, 1566. 
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From the letters brought forward by Mr. Bur- 
gon, there can be little doubt that the principal 
materials—the stone, the iron, the slates—were 
brought from Flanders; and the work, it is 
known, was carried on by a Flemish architect, 
and conducted by a Flemish carpenter. ‘There 
is a tradition, however, that the timber came 
from Gresham's estate, in Suffolk, and that the 
framework was all there constructed. Something 
like evidence of this is believed to be remaining 
even to the present day :— 

“This Tye, or Battisford Common, (says our 
author,) was formerly thickly wooded, and here may 
be traced five or six saw-pits, of about the usual size, 
at equal distances from each other, so marked in 
their shape and character, as to preclude the possi- 
bility of any mistake as to their nature ; and accord- 
ing to the current tradition, they are the same which 
Gresham employed in the construction of the frame- 
work of his Burse. The story has, it must be con- 
fessed, at first sight, rather an apocryphal air; but 
there is nothing unreasonable, much less impossible, 
in the circumstance that some traces should still be 
discoverable of an undertaking, to ensure the suc- 
cessful performance of which, less preparations could 
not have been made: and the following entry ina 
MS. history of Suffolk families, written in 1665, goes 
far towards setting at rest the question of the iden- 
tity of the pits at present visible, with those exca- 
vated by the subject of our narrative : ‘ Upon which 
Tye or Common [alluding to Gresham’s manor of 
Battisford] the Royal Exchange was framed; and 
the sawing-pitts remain there still. And most, or at 
least a great part of the timber wherewith the said 
Exchange was built, was taken off the now lands, 
belonging to the demesnes of the said mannor of St. 
John’s.’ ” 


Soon after its completion, Elizabeth signified 
her intention of visiting the founder, and in- 
specting the building, the architectural character 
of which is well known :— 

“There were walks above as well as below; the 
upper part of the building being divided into no less 
than one hundred small shops, from the rents of 
which Gresham proposed, in part, to reimburse him- 
self for his outlay in its erection. An equal number 
of vaults were also dug beneath, adapted for the re- 
ception of merchandise ; but these were found to be 
so dark and damp, that they soon became of little 
value. Desirable for the display of wares as a shop 
must have been in a place of so much resort as the 
Burse, we learn from the chronicler who interested 
himself most in the history of the city, that for two 
or three years after its erection the shops remained 
‘in a manner empty.’ Queen Elizabeth, however, 
having signified her intention of visiting the founder, 
and in person inspecting and naming his edifice, 
Gresham naturally became anxious to improve its 
appearance, and render it fitter for the reception of 
his royal guest. * He went,’ in consequence, says 
Stowe, ‘twise in one day round about the upper 
pawne, and besought those few shoppe-keepers then 
present, that they would furnish and adorne with 
wares, and waxe lights, as many shops as they 
either could or would, and they should have all 
those shops so furnished rent-free that yeere ; which, 
other wayes, at that time was forty-shillings a shoppe 
by the yeere. And within two yeres after, hee 
raysed that rent unto foure marks a yeere; and 
within a while after that, hee raised his rent of every 
shoppe unto foure pounds tenne’ shillings a yeere, 
and then all shoppes were well furnished according 
to that time; for then the milliners or haberdashers 
in that place solde mouse-trappes, bird-cages, shoo- 
ing-horns, lanthorns, and Jewes-trumpes, &c. There 
was also at that time that kept shoppes in the upper 
pawne of the Royall Exchange,—armorours, that 
sold both olde and new armor, apothecaries, hooke- 
sellers, goldsmiths, and glasse-sellers; although now 
it isas plenteously stored with all kinde of rich wares 
and fine commodities, as any particular place in 
Europe. Unto which place many forraine Princes 
dayly send, to be served of the best sort.” It was in 
consequence of the season of the year at which 
Queen Elizabeth made her progress into the city, 
that Gresham required the aid of illumination to set 
off the Burse to advantage. Stowe relates, that on 


the 23rd of January, 1570-1, * the Queen’s Majesty, 
attended with her nobility, came from her house at 
the Strande, called Somerset-House, and entered the 
citie by Temple-bar, through Fleete-streete, Cheap, 
and so by the north sid¢@ of the Burse, to Sir Thomas 
Gresham's in Bishopsgate-streete, where she dined. 
After dinner, her Majestie returning through Corn- 
hill, entered the Burse on the south side; and after 
that she had viewed every part thereof above the 
ground, especially the pawne, which was richly fur- 
nished with all sorts of the finest wares in the city, 
she caused the same Burse by an herralde and a 
trompet to be proclaimed the Royal Exchange, and 
so to be called from thenceforth, and not otherwise.’” 

We have left ourselves room only to notice 
the death of Gresham, which took place suddenly 
on the 21st of November, 1579 :— 

* Thus, at the age of sixty, after having served the 
state for nearly thirty years with unsullied honour 
and integrity, died Sir Thomas Gresham,—one of 
the most illustrious names of which the annals of 
our metropolis can boast. He found the credit of the 
crown in foreign parts reduced to the lowest ebb; 
but raised it by his prudent management, and left it 
higher than that of any other power: at the same 
time, by the skill with which he contrived to control 
the exchange with foreign countries, he may be con- 
sidered to have laid the foundation of England’s com- 
mercial greatness; thereby making the balance of 
trade preponderate in its favour: so that a late 
writer has not unaptly styled him ‘ the great patriarch 
of commerce and commercial finance.” He elevated 
the character of the English merchant, and was one 
of the first to dignify the pursuits of trade, by showing 
that they are far from being incompatible with a 
taste for learning; and in the latest actions of his 
life, he in a manner restored to the state the fortune 
he had acquired in its service, by numberless acts of 
public munificence and private charity. He was a 
true patriot.” 
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Prodromus ; or, an Inquiry into the First Principles 
of Reasoning, by Sir G. C. Haughton, F.R.S. &— 
Outlines of Analogical Philosophy, by George Field, 
2 vols—While the physical and mathematical 
sciences have during the last century been cultivated 
with a zeal and success surpassing the hopes of the 
great men who, at the revival of literature, gave a 
new impulse to these studies, the mental and moral 
sciences have been allowed to rest in cold obstruction; 
few have attemptéd their cultivation, and those few 
find it difficult to obtain an audience. Colman’s de- 
scription of metaphysics appears, indeed, to be uni- 
versally adopted :— 

Mallebranche and Locke, and such grave fellows, 
With other metaphysicians, tell us 
Much about mind: when you have read 
All these philosophers have said, 
You'll give them credit for their perspicuity ; 
And afterwards,—if you have got a head 
Of no great autological capacity, 
You'll know as much 
About the matter as you know of Dutch: 
For if but once a metaphysic chain 
Should get entangled in your brain, 
The more you rattle it, the more you rave, 
And curse, and swear, 2nd misbelieve, 
Coming to no conc. usion: 
And if you do but lose the smallest link, 
You may as well go whistle as to think 
Of mending the confusion. 
In these days of “ knowledge made easy,” a branch of 
study, such as that which Colman has described, can 
have little chance in competition with party-politics, 
railways, steam-engines, and sectarian controversy ; 
the practical business of life affords but few leisure 
hours for abstruse speculation; we must, therefore, 
run lightly over ground in which only a small mino- 
rity takes interest, and leave metaphysicians to wait 
for another revolution of the cycle, to bring back the 
golden days when the disputes between the nominal- 
ists and realists were supposed to involve the fate of 
kings and empires. Sir Graves C. Haughton’s book 
is but the herald of a larger work. A long and close 
investigation of the Sanscrit metaphysics, and the 
subtile speculations which occupied the sages on the 
banks of the Ganges, have disciplined his mind for ex- 
ploring the mysterious workings of the intellect; and 
in his controversy with Col. Vans Kennedy on the 
Vedanta philosophy, he displayed a steadiness and 





fixedness of purpose in tracing the labyrinths in 
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which the Hindoos have involved the great principle 
of scepticism, which must have afforded good grounds 
for the belief, that he would be a safe guide in ori- 
ginal investigations. The present volume is designed 
to bring the principles of nominalism immediately to 
bear on language, the instrument of metaphysical 
investigations; and all who have a taste for such 
studies, will find his work replete with useful sugges. 
tions and varied illustrations. Mr. Field’s work js 
designed to prove that the whole universe is com- 
posed of Triads—that there is not only a Trinity in 
Deity, but a Triunity in all his creatures, and in all 
that can engage their attention. He has hit upon 
some useful thoughts in his pursuits of this chimera, 
but the general theory appears to us a mere creatura 
of the fancy. 

Elements of Zoology, §;c., by W. Rhind, Edinburgh, 
—A class book for junior students, illustrating in 
their simplest form, the doctrines and facts which 
concern life and organization in the various grada- 
tions of animal existence. We ever accept, with 
pleasure, works of this description, if executed with 
distinctness and fidelity. It must be long before a 
knowledge of this most important branch of public 
instruction will be adequately diffused ; for indepen- 
dently of the information Zoology conveys, concern. 
ing facts bearing upon the ordinary business of life, 
it must add largely to the sum of human happiness 
as a source of amusement, while it serves as an ex- 
cellent text for inculeating the great dogma of peace 
on earth and good-will towards men. Mr. Rhind’s 
little work will be found a useful present to young 
people who have leisure and inclination for inquiry. 

Pryce on Native Education in India.—Dr. Pryce 
gives a very pleasing and satisfactory account of the 
exertions made by the Church of Scotland to diffuse 
civilization and Christianity among the natives of In- 
dia. He points out the errors to which missionaries 
are most exposed, and suggests that indirect teaching 
is far more likely to prove useful than direct attacks 
upon Mohammedanism and idolatry. He discusses 
the religious state of the Hindoos in a liberal and 
enlightened spirit; but we regret to add, that in 
speaking of his brother Christians he displays too 
much of sectarian rancour. 

Fire-side Education, by 8. G. Goodrich.—The au- 
thor of Peter Parley’s tales has given sufficient proof 
of his accurate knowledge of the juvenile mind to 
entitle his suggestions respecting domestic education 
to our best attention: yet, with all our respect for 
his talents and his judgment, we cannot but feel 
that in this work he has been too often led away by 
a love of fine writing, and has been apparently anx- 
ious to say old things in a new form. Mixed up 
with much that is no better than disguised common 
place, we find many useful rules and valuable direc- 
tions; we should indeed be glad to see the work ju- 
diciously remoulded and a¢commodated to the state 
of society in England. 

On the Enlisting, Discharging, and Pensioning of 
Soldiers, &c. §c., by H. Marshall, F.R.S.E., Deputy 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals.—This is a 
work, which, both for its matter and execution, will 
be eagerly read by the army medical men; and we 
think that it will likewise repay the trouble of perusal 
in a yet widercircle. In its exhibition of the struggle, 
which goes on in the army between the regimental 
surgeon and medical boards on the one hand, and the 
soldier on the other, there is much amusing anecdote, 
and some illustration of human nature under a sin- 
gular aspect: as Sir Archy would say, this part of 
the work is “as gude as a comedy.” Another strik- 
ing feature is the contribution of statistical fact, 
which is always curious and often important. We 
cannot dwell on the subject, but may make an ex- 
tract or two:—During the last three years and five 
months of the Peninsular war, the period when the 
greatest activity prevailed, the mean strength of the 
British army amounted to 61,511 men, and the sick 
to 13,815, being 224 per cent. There is perhaps 
little doubt that a large portion of the inefficient 
troops were unfit, in consequence of inadequate phy- 
sical strength, more than from actual sickness. The 
mean ratio of inefticiency from wounds did not ex- 
ceed 14 per cent.” This is a very unexpected result, 
and exhibits, in a strong light, the importance of a 
proper selection of subjects for the army, both as 4 
matter of common humanity and of pecuniary expel 
diture. What an idea of the hardship of military life 
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and of the horrors of war is contained in the follow- 
ing!—* An extremely small proportion of the men 
pelonging to infantry corps of the line exceed 40 
years of age, I believe about 5 per cent. By the 
time they reach that age they have nearly all become 
unfit for active service, and require to be discharged 
on account of disabilities.” In conclusion we have 
only to note, that the increasing attention to details 
of army service, like those which form the subject of 
this valuable volume, is a consolitary proof of an ad- 
yance in civilization, in a quarter where formerly it 
has been little looked for. 

Autumn Tourists.—Of these there is no chance of 
a decrease so long as Europe is at peace and rail- 
roads flourish. The great Atlantic steamers will 
hardly rob the Brunnens of one solitary bather, or 
our own lakes and Trosachs and Clachans of a single 
solitary pilgrim. The Letters from Germany and 
Belgium, which serve as the first clause of our text 
on the present occasion, do not, like their companions, 
aspire to the authority of guide-books: they are mere- 
ly the easy and good-humoured journals of one, who, 
in the year 1836, passed the interval between July 
and October in rambling along the beaten track, 
noting what every one sees by the way; and their 
greater portion, as the preface tells us, has been 
already published in the periodicals. In their com- 
pany stands a book far more distinct and peculiar in 
its character—Three Months in the North ; including 
excursions in Tellemark and Ringeringe, with an Itine- 
rary, by George Downes, &c., K&c., &c.—A stranger 
little tome we have not often perused. The tourist 
is at once simple, shrewd, egotistic, given to the vice 
of florid description, and companioned, every step of 
his journey, by certain prevailing notions, which, 
however, to render him justice, are generous and phil- 
anthropical. From the time thet he sets his foot on 
German ground in “rich and rampant Hamburgh” 
(toquote his own somewhat unintelligible epithets) till 
the time when he re-embarks for Dublin, from that 
“vulgar Venice” Rotterdam, the supreme good which 
he secs in everything is teetotalismm: and he never 
loses an opportunity to ramble away from rocks, fiords, 
waterfalls, works of nature and works of art, for the 
discussion of some favourite scheme of ameliorating 
the morals of mankind, or to gossip concerning some 
brother’s or sister’s excellence, as light-hearted, as 
unworldly, and as zealous as himself. In short, Mr. 
Downes’s book: is, as the friend of Madame von Arnim 
(Goethe's Bettine) said of her diary, “a book for the 
good, not for the bad”—for the tolerant reader, and 
not for the mocker. ‘To these may be added, a new 
edition, in one volume, of Dr. Granville’s Spas of Ger- 
many, 2% work which we recommend to all about to 
visit those pleasant places, and which is not only im- 
proved by being compressed into one volume, but by 
the omission of some objectionable personalities. 
With these may be coupled some guide-books of a 
less literary character: Black’s Picturesque Tourist 
in Scotland, and Economical Guide through Edinburgh, 
which are full of matter, sensibly written, and libe- 
tally illustrated with maps, plans, &c. &e. We have 
also a second edition of Claridge’s Guide down the 
Danube, and a little waiscoat-pocket volume, called 
The Hand-book to Paris, which contains a good deal 
of useful observation : Onwhyn’s Guide to the High- 
lands is another useful little work, but we must con- 
clude with the Matlock Tourist, a shilling Guide 
through the Peak, by Henricus, who has done the 
whole wonders of that romantic district in the vein of 
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NINTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
THURSDAY, auGusT 29, 

Secrion AA—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

The Secretary read the report of the Commit- 
tee, consisting of Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Whewell, 
Mr. Peacock, and Prof. Lloyd, appointed to repre- 
sent to Government the resolutions adopted by the 
Association in August 1838, at Newcastle, recom- 
mending that Magnetic Observatories be established 
in various parts of the British dominions, and that 
a naval expedition be fitted out for the purpose of 
determining, by observations, the magnetic direction 
and intensity, in high southern latitudes, between the 

neridians of New Holland and Cape Horn. 

The successful result of the exertions of the Com- 





mittee, und the admirable Report drawn out by the 
Royal Society, for the guidance and instruction of | 
the officers engaged in the expedition, and which we | 
| so lately published (4ihen. Nos, 616, 617), have so | 
| far anticipated the interest which would otherwise | 

have attached to this paper, that .we are reluctantly 
compelled, in the present crowded state of our co- 
lumns, to pass it over. 

*On certain Points in the Wave-Theory, as con- 
| nected with Elliptic Polarization, &c.’ by Prof. Powell. 
—The object of this communication is to lay before 
the Section a general statement of some inaterial 
conditions which involve in a common relation the 
theory of dispersion, of the wave-surface, and of 
elliptic polarization. These have been the subject 
of some difference of opinion, and are still involved 
in considerable difficulty and apparent contradiction ; 
a brief and clear statement of those points may, 
perhaps, tend to their better elucidation and ultimate 
solution. All the investigations set out from these 
equations of motion :— 

qe SA o(r). AE 
di? ~ ~ \+W(r) Ax[ArAE+AyAn+AzdZ] 


~ vJ ¢(r) Ay 
(+r) dyf 


=> i] g(r) AS 
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By certain developements of AE Ay AZ, these 

forms involve as factors of products such as 
E[Urar Ay] &e. 

If these sums are =o, the expressions are brought 
into forms in which they are directly integrable, and 
we have for solutions :— 

& = = [a sin (nt—kp) 

» = X[/ sin (nt—kp) 

¢ = = [y sin (nt—/p) 
which are shown to involve such a relation between 
n and k, as gives the formula for the dispersion. 

This condition, which I call (B), reduces the equa- 
tions (A) to the form— 

ae 


=={eM+y Malas} 
+ &e. 
&c = &e, 


And it corresponds to the supposition that the mole- 
cules are so arranged with respect to the axes x ¥ 2, 
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that the sums with opposite signs destroy cach other. 


It is on this supposition alone that all the principal 
investigations proceed, from which the theory of dis- 
persion is derived. And in all these investigations 
we consider a rectilinear displacement or vibration, 
which may be generally in any direction, and whose 
resolved parts in the direction of the three axes are 
£» Z respectively. This may apply to all cases of 
unpolarized or plane-polarized light. But for ellip- 
tically (including circularly) polarized light, it is 
necessary to consider, not a rectilinear, but a curvi- 
linear displacement or vibration, which is the result 
of two virtual rectilinear displacements acting at 
right angles to each other, and in a plane transverse 
to the direction of the ray, and one always in a phase 
retarded behind the other by an interval (b). In 
this case, therefore, it is necessary to proceed by 
making one of the co-ordinate axes (as «) coincide 
with the ray, and §=0, AE=o, &c., while the other 
two in y and ~ coincide with the components, which 
give the elliptic vibration, and are of the forms— 
n= Zf[asin(nt—ke) ] 
f= = [Asin (nt—ka+d)] 

This case, { believe, was first considered by Mr. 
Tovey. Pursuing the investigation thus, taking the 
axes generally as in any direction whatever, with 
respect to the arrangement of the molecules, it ap- 
pears from Mr. Tovey’s paper, (* Journal of Science,’ 
No. 71,) and from the somewhat simplified form in 
mine (* Phil. Trans,’ 1838, part 2,) that in the case 
of elliptic polarization, the condition (B) cannot hold 
good; while for common or plane polarized light it 
must hold good. The distinction, therefore, between 
the different states of light as to polarization, depends 
on this characteristic or criterion, which I call (). 
The discussion between Mr. Tovey and Mr, Lubbock 
(LL. & E. Phil. Mag.’ Dee. 1837, Jan. 1838,) seems 
to turn upon these propositions:—1. That every 
system of molecules (constituted as supposed in all 
these investigations) has at every point three axes of 
elasticity, whatever be the peculiar arrangement of 
the molecules. 2. That if we take these axes for 
the axes of co-ordinates, then the equations of motion 
are reduced to the form (C), or the condition (B) 
holds good. 3. This form of the equation is neces- 
sary for the investigation of the wave surface; or at 
least, so much so, that without it the deduction is 
immensely complicated, At all events, the universal 
existence of such axes is essential to the nature of 
the wave-surface. Now, since these considerations 
are essential to the application of the theory to all 
media, it follows that in all cases there are certain 
axes in reference to which the condition (B) holds 
good. This, then, appears at direct variance with 
the distinction established above, or the criterion (E). 
And if we set out with equations (C), and pursue a 
train of deduction similar to Mr. Tovey’s or mine, we 
find corresponding formule, but from which the con- 
clusions in question cannot be derived. It appears, 
then, essentially important, that this discrepancy 
should be cleared up, and the fallacy, if any, de- 
tected. 

*On the Temperature of the Earth in the Deep 
Mines of Lancashire and Cheshire,’ by Mr. Eaton 
Hodgkinson. ‘These experiments were made with 
thermometers belonging to the Association, and in 
the prosecution of them the author has been very 
greatly assisted by the proprietors of pits and others 
connected with them, who have kindly undertaken 
to observe the results themselves—thus saving the 
author the trouble, in some cases, of going more 
than once into the mine. The object of the ex- 
periments was to forward the views of the Associa- 
tion—which were, to obtain, from observations made 
in various places, and at different depths, some ad- 
ditional knowledge of the internal temperature of 
the earth. In the salt mines of Messrs. Worthing- 
ton and Firth, at Northwich, in Cheshire, latitude 
about 53° 15’, a thermometer placed in a bore hole, 
3 feet deep in the rock, 112 yards below the sur- 
face, indicated a temperature of 51° to 514° Fah., 
and varied little or nothing between summer and 
winter. Inthe deep coal mines of Messrs. Leeses, 
Jones, & Booth, near Oldham, a thermometer, 
placed in a bore hole as before, 3294 yards below 
the surface, varied from 57° to 584° Fah., from ob- 
servations made for a whole year, by Mr. J. Swain, 
In the Haydock colliery, 201 yards deep, about 
eighteen miles west of Manchester, and differing 
from it but little in latitude, the temperature 
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varied considerably, both in the same hole and in 
different ones, but approached to 58°. The cause 
of these anomalies the author has not discovered. 
The experiments were made for him by Mr. William 
Fort. Other experiments are in progress. The 
latitude of Manchester is 53° 30/, and the mean 
temperature of the air there is 48° Fah., from Dr. 
Dalton’s experiments. 

Prof. Stevelly asked Mr. Hodgkinson, whether it 
was possible that water could have access to those 
parts in which his thermometers had been placed, 
particularly those placed in the stratum next under 
the coal, or the floor of the mine ?—Mr. Hodgkinson 
thought not.—Prof. Stevelly said, that the reason 
why he inquired was, that there were certain kinds 
of coal, which, when exposed to the action of water 
developed much heat. This was the case with all 
coals which contain pyrites. The substance of which 
the floor of the mine was composed, though nearly 
as hard as a metal, had such an affinity for moisture 
that even the hygrometric moisture of the air would 
decompose it, and of course develope more or less 
heat.—Prof. Forbes said it had been clearly estab- 
lished that coal mines were improper localities for 
making observations on subterranean temperature. 

The President said, that as the Report which was 


one at present under consideration, it would perhaps 
be convenient to permit it to be read, and to discuss 
both at the same time. 

* Report on Observations on the Temperature of 
the Earth at different depths, made near Edinburgh,’ 
by Prof. Forbes.—These observations were com- 
menced in Feb. 1837, and have been regularly con- 
tinued since. They were instituted at the expense 
of the British Association; and the result of two 
years reductions was presented to the Section.* The 
object was to ascertain the conducting power for heat 
of different soils, and the measure of the sun’s in- 
fluence at different depths under similar eaternal 
circumstances. The stations and soils were, 
Observatory. 


Experimental Garden. Craigleith. 


Pure loose sand. Compact coal-formation 
sandstone. 

At each station four thermometers were sunk to 
the depths of 3, 6,12, and 24 French feet respec- 
tively, the tubes of each being carried above the 
surface, so as to be conveniently exposed side by 
side. The readings were made every week, and cor- 
rected for the temperature of the stem and scale, and 
the results were projected in the form of curves, 
from which the following deductions have been 
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next on the list was nearly allied in subject to the 
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a¥, T.—Annuvat Report. 
3 Feet (French). 6 Feet. | 12 Feet. 24 Feet. 
a ere ; 
Sand- " Sand- S Sand- : | Sand- 
Ss © - " 
Trap. | Sand. stone. | 2tap- | Sand. | tone Trap. | Sand. | cone. Trap. | Sand. | cone. 
1937. Fahr.| 18.95 | 19.65 | 17.25] 119 | 1495 | 139 | 55 7.55 | 9.4 1.45 | 21 | 41 
tain 10.53 11.23 9.58 6.61 8.30 4.72 3.05 4.19 5.22 0.80 | 116 | 2.28 
1838. Fahr.| 17.7 20.33 18.52 11.2 14.57 14,25 5.05 7-1 9.3 1.25 | 188 | 3.83 
Cent. | 9.83 11.30 10.29 6.22 } 8.10 791 2.80 3.94 5.16 0.70 | 1.05 2.13 














These numbers involve the data for comput- 
ing the Conductivity of these several strata; for 
the range in each case is found (as theory indicates) 
to diminish in geometrical progression, as the 
depths increase arithmetically, and the common 
ratio of the progression depends on the value 
of / Specific heat which is the value of B in the 
J/ Conductivity ; 
following formula A, = A + Bp. 

Where A, is the range, and p the depth from the 
surface. To obtain the value of B, the above ranges 
were projected, and logarithmic curves drawn through 
the points, so as to satisfy approximately the obser- 
vations at each station ; the result is shown for the 
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Trap Tufa. 
II.—Epochs of Maximum 


year 1838 in the subjoined figure, from which it will 
be seen that the experiments are perfectly consistent 
with one another, although (as at first sight might be 
expected) the amount of the range does not follow 
the same order of magnitude in the three soils at 
different depths. 


The values of B, thus deduced, are— 


Trap. Sand. Sandstone. 
In 1837...... — .0545 — .0440 — .0316 
In 1838...... — .0641 — .0517 — 345 


The difference of these numbers, such as it is, is 
evidently not attributable either to errors of obser- 
vation or to the inadequacy of the experiment to 
afford consistent results; a comparison of the curves 
for two years, in which every observation is projected, 
shows the most minute general conformity in their 
flexures and intersections, It is rather probably to 
be attributed to the observations having been com- 
menced too late in the winter of 1836-7 to obtain 
the true minimum for that period, from which cir- 
cumstance the superficial range would come out too 
small, and B would therefore be diminished, as it is 
in each of the three cases. 

From the observations of 1838 we deduce farther 
this important result, that the oscillations of annual 
temperature would be reduced to +} of a Centi- 
grade degree (or virtually extinguished) at a depth of 

49 feet in trap tufa. 
62 feet in incoherent sand. 
91 feet in compact sandstone. 

The differences in the value of B determined by 
various observers (varying in the results quoted by 
M. Quetelet in his excellent memoir on this subject, 
from —.0526 to —.0384) do not depend upon differ- 
ence of geographical position, but on the various 
constitutions of the soil operated upon, a circum- 
stance hitherto wholly neglected. 





* Some account of the first year’s experiments has already 
been presented to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
printed in their Proceedings. 
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3 Feet (French). 6 Feet. 12 Feet. 24 Feet. 
a — ae 

Sand- Sand- ion 1 Sand- . ‘ | Sand- 
Trap, | Sand. stone. | 2tap- | Sand. | merce Trap. Sand. | one. | Trap. | Sand. Bra 

Minimum: 
1837 ....| Mar. 31] Mar. 23| Mar. 20! Apr. 9] Apr. 5 | Mar.26| May 6 | Apr. 30) Apr. 10 | July 26 | July 12) May 18 
1838 ....| Feb. 26} Mar. 3} Feb. 23 | Mar.14| Mar.19| Mar. 3 | Apr. 20 | Apr. 22 | Mar.20| July 18] July 8) May 12 

Maximum: 

1837 ....] Aug. 6 | July 31] Aug. 5] Sept. 2 | Aug. 24] Aug. 19| Oct. 17 | Oct. 6 |Sept.11| Jan. 8 | Dec. 30 | Nov. 11 
1838 ....] Aug. 8 | Aug. 6| Aug. 16] Sept. 6 | Aug. 31} Aug. 23 Oct. 19/ Oct. 14 |Sept. 19} Jan. 5 | Jan. 4 | Nov. 2 














These dates, derived by graphical interpolation, 


are only approximate. 

The progressive retardation of epochs as we de 
scend is too evident to require to be pointed out 
The maximum occurs 5} months after that of the 
air in the two first-named strata, whilst the conduct. 
ing power of the sandstone is so superior as to acce- 
lerate this epoch by seven or eight weeks, compared 
with the trap or loose sand. Were this result de- 
duced from thermometers placed at one depth only. 
its exactness might be doubted. It is derived, how- 
ever, also from the intermediate ones, 

By a simple graphical method it is easy to deduce 
approximately the rate of propagation of heat down- 
wards in each of these soils, resulting from the whole 
observations taken together. The observations at 
different depths confirm one another; but the mini- 
mum in 1837 was, as already stated, too imperfectly 
observed for the upper thermometers to be of much 
service. The remaining observations afford the fol- 
lowing results :— 





| Time of propagation of heat through One 


| foot (French), deduced from 











Soil and mst linia 
Locality. |Maximum,| Minimum,| Maximum,| 
| 1837. | 1838. 1838. | Mean. 
Trap (Obser-)| >= 4... a 7 ee 
vatory) } | 7-5 days | 6.5 days | 6.8 days | 6.9 days. 
Sand (Exp. | oie | 
Garden) } 71 — | 58 68 — | 66 — 
Sandstone P ie ese 3 
(Craigleith) } 49 — | 36 36 — | 40 — 


| 





These results confirm the relation of conducting 
powers indicated by the constant B already found; 
but the numerical comparison of these independent 
results is a matter of extreme complication—(see 
Poisson, Théorie de la Chaleur, chap. xii.) 

The President congratulated the members on the 
results likely to flow from experiments conducted 
on so well-digested a system. Any person who was 
conversant with the writings of Fourier, and other 
foreign writers on this branch of mixed mathematics, 
must be aware how necessary it was to be in posses- 
sion of a sufficient store of well-ascertained facts, on 
which any theory, if it be sound, must rest and be 
dependent. The facts now collected were almost as 
complete as could be expected or desired ; that those 
are not merely accidental variations of temperature 
which are indicated, must be observed on the most 
superficial examination of the three curves. The 
general conformity, while the thermometers, of whose 
indications they were as it were the types, were placed 
at such distances and in substances differing so mate- 
rially in structure and physical character, together 
with the reproduction of curves in successive years 
so coincident in their general characters, were cir- 
cumstances tending to stamp with the character of 
truth the results, and to show the soundness of the 
system on which these researches had been conducted. 
Theory had long been in advance of practical know- 
ledge on this subject, but practice was now coming 
up and beginning to take her proper place as the 
handmaid and sure assistant of theory. Heretofore, 
the scale upon which experiment had been per- 
formed on the conducting power of the several sub- 
stances of which the crust of our earth is composed, 
were on so small a scale that the analyst scarcely 
knew whether he was safe in using their results. In 
every point of view, then, they were most important. 
—Mr. Snow Harris observed, that an inspection of 
these curves would lead to the conclusion that, as the 
depth increased, their curvature diminished, and that 
therefore at some certain depth they would turn into 
straight lines, and the temperature at that depth 
become constant.—Prof. Forbes said that not only 
did this appear obviously from an inspection of the 
curves, but also the formule which he had investi- 
gated and placed on the board indicated it. 

‘On the Progress of the Meteorological Observa- 
tions at Plymouth, with the Barometer and Ther- 
mometer,’ by Mr. Snow Harris——The pressure of 
our atmosphere, as indicated by the barometer, being 
affected in these latitudes by many accidental cir- 
cumstances, it is not without difficulty we are enabled 
to trace the great periodical variations, and exhibit 
them as they would appear in an undisturbed state. 
It is only by a careful and extensive series of obser 
vations, such as those now in progress in various 


places under the direction of the British 
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that we can hope to examine successively great period- | 


ical variations in atmospheric pressure, and bring 
them under the dominion of general laws. The 
great periodical variation, as shown by the horary 
oscillation, observed by Humboldt in the tropics, 
and by other philosophers in different parts of 
Europe, isundoubtedly a phenomenon of high interest 
in meteorology. In discussing the hourly observa 

tions with the barometer at Plymouth, Mr. Harris 
hasshown that this phenomenon is distinctly traceable 
amidst a vast mass of accidental fluctuation. He 
exhibited the mean hourly pressures for the years 
1837 and 1838, and the mean of the two years, 
and showed that a double wave was apparent, when 
these points were connected by a continuous line. 
The points in the waving line thus produced had been 
each determined from 730 observations; the whole 
number of observations from which the mean pres- 
sure had been deduced being 17,500. The following 
general results were then mentioned :—The mean 
height of the barometer at the Plymouth dockyard, 
60 feet above the level of the sea, and at a mean 
temperature of 60° of Fahrenheit’s scale, was from the 
latest results 29.8967. It occurred in the mean 
hourly progression four times in the day, viz. at 
2, 20, and 8, 10, a.m.; 12, 30, and 6, 15, p.m.,—at 
which times the waves crossed the mean pressure 
line. The difference on oscillation from 5 to 10 a.m. 
amounted to .0113 of an inch, between 10 a.m. and 
3, 30, p.m. amounted to .0118. The hours of greatest 
pressure were 10 a.m. and 9 p.m. The hours of 
least pressure, 5 a.m. and 3 p.m. Of the diurnal 
semi-waves, the ascent in the morning is the least, 
and the ascent in the evening the greatest. Of the 
descending branches of the curves, that during the 
day isless than that during the night. The times of 
the oscillations differ. The wave by day, viz. that 
between 5 a.m. and 3, 30, p.m. being ten hours and 
ahalf. Thatby night, viz. between 3, 30, and 5 a.m. 
being thirteen hours and a half. The size of the 
daily wave, therefore, so far as the observations 
hitherto proceeded, was less than that of the wave at 
night. Mr. Harris proceeded then to discuss the 
observations as applied to the different seasons, of 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, and showed 
that the general hourly progress of the pressure was 
greatly interfered with at particular periods; the 
wave of autumn being that which coincided most 
nearly with the general curve. Of the different 
monthly pressures, October and December were the 
greatest, November and February the least, Janu- 
ary and September the two nearest the mean. 

Mr. Harris now proceeded to discuss the supposed 
Influence of the Moon on the Barometer, and with 
this view had reduced about 4,000 of the observa- 
tions, so as to show the pressure at the time of the 
moon's southing, and for each hour before and after ; 
but he could not discover any differences which could 
be supposed to arise from the moon’s influence. He 
was therefore disposed to agree with the conclusion 
lately arrived at by Mr. Lubbock, from a discussion 
of the Barometric Observations at the Royal Society 
—viz. that no lunar irregularity is observable from 
this method of discussing the observations—that, if at 
any time established, it must prove extremely small. 
He could not, however, avoid mentioning, as a sin- 
gular coincidence in the results of the two years, that 
taking the mean pressures about the four periods of 
the lunar changes, it appeared that the pressure was 
less at the new moon, and that it increased up to the 
last quarter, when it was the greatest. The first ob- 
Ject being to arrive at certain great periodical varia- 
tions, those had been principally kept in view; 
hence, mere accidental disturbances remained as yet 
unconsidered. Mr. Harris, however, had observed, 


-aS a very general result, that when the pressure de- 


creased at night, whilst the temperature increased, 
the succeeding weather was always disturbed and 
uncertain—in winter, gales of wind from the S.E. and 
S.W., with rain; whilst, on the contrary, a decreas- 
mg temperature, with an increasing pressure, was 
generally followed by fair weather, with winds vary- 
ing from N.W. to N.E. The observations hitherto 
made with the dry and wet bulb thermometer had 
not yet been reduced. Of the ordinary thermometer, 
more than 50,000 hourly observations were now 
completed. Mr. Harris had received two very inter- 
esting communications on the Hourly Changes of 
Temperature, which enabled him to contrast the 





curves of Plymouth and Leith with those of Frank- 


fort Arsenal, . ear Philadelphia, and three places in 
Ceylon. The Association was indebted to Major 
Ord, R.E., for the latter, and to Capt. Mordecai, 
of the United States’ Corps of Ordnance, for the 
former. Hourly observations had been obtained by 
these gentlemen, similar to those which had already 
appeared in the Transactions of the Association, and 
which fully confirmed the results arrived at by Sir 
D. Brewster, to whom the scientific world is indebted 
for the first perfect series of hourly observations of 
the thermometer, and also the results of those arrived 
at by Mr. Harris in the discussion of similar obser- 
vations carried on at Plymouth, at the request of 
the Association. Mr. Harris here exhibited, under 
the form of curves, the mean hourly progress of the 
temperature at these different places. It appeared, 
from these observations, that the line of mean tem- 
perature at the three stations in Ceylon, between 
6° and 8°N. lat., was crossed between 9 and 10 a.m., 
and at 9 p.m. The mean temperature at these sta- 
tions being 74° at Kandy, and from 80° to 81° of 
Fahrenheit at the others, which did not materially 
differ from the times at Leith, in which the mean 
temperature is 48°, and the lat. about 55° N. At 
the Frankfort Arsenal, the line of mean tempera- 
ture is crossed also about 10 a.m., but differed at 
night, being between 7 and 8 p.m. ; whilst at Ply- 
mouth, the line of mean temperature was crossed 
soon after 8 a.m. and 7 p.m., by the latest obser- 
vations. The little comparative mean range of the 
thermometer at Leith and Kandy, and in Ceylon, 
gave great similarity to the curves indicating the 
march of the hourly temperature in these places.— 
The author concluded with some general remarks on 
this subject. } 

Prof. Forbes and Prof. Whewell pointed out the 
necessity of reducing the observations to 32° of Fah. 
—Mr. Harris stated, that the temperatures at which 
the observations were made had not greatly differed, 
but that, before the Report appeared, the observations 
should be revised and reduced. 


*On a New Calorimeter, by which the Heat dis- 
engaged in Combustion may be exactly measured, 
with some Introductory Remarks upon the Nature 
of different Coals,’ by Andrew Ure, M.D.—In these 
researches, which are still in progress, the first point 
(said Dr. Ure) which I seek to ascertain is the 
proportion of volatile and fixed matter afforded by 
any kind of fuel—as, for example, pit-coal—when a 
given weight of it is subjected, in a retort or covered 
crucible, to a bright red heat. The result of this ex- 
periment shows how far the coal is a flaming or gas 
coal, and what quantity of coke it can produce. The 
second preliminary point of importance which I de- 
termine with regard to coals, is the amount of sulphur 
they may contain: a circumstance which has not 
hitherto been made the subject of precise investiga- 





tion, in this country at least, but which is ef great 
consequence, not only as to their domestic use, but | 
to their employment by the iron-master and the 

manufacturer of gas. That good iron cannot be made 
with a sulphureous coal, however carefully coked, has | 
been proved in France by a very costly experience. 
In general, when a coal leaves 15 or 16 per cent. of | 
ferruginous ashes, we may conclude with certainty | 
that it contains sulphur in corresponding proportion ; 
for this substance exists always, I believe, in pit-coal, 
in the form of pyrites, but often disseminated or 
combined, so as to be invisible, unless by microscopic 
means. The most ready and exact method of de- 
termining rigidly the quantity of sulphur in any com- 
pound, is to mix a given weight of it with a certain 
weight of carbonate of potassa, nitre, and common 
salt, each chemically pure, and to ignite the mixture 
in a platinum crucible. A whitish mass is obtained, 
in which all the sulphur has been converted into 
sulphate of potassa. By ascertaining, with nitrate of 
baryta, the amount of sulphuric acid present, that of 
sulphur becomes known. By such a process, applied 
to ditferent samples of coals, sent to me for analysis, 
I obtained the following results :— 

Gas coals No. 1. Sulphur in 100 parts 3.00 


© shinxedadcdsccasancs Gee 
DP ¢ceaeustvheesseneece ae 
Dba seacnilepadecaeoen Me 
DB apcbanecesiceeeccene Se 
D wgueestscesesseecese 3.40 








Coals for puddling east iron to be converted into steel: 


1, hard foliated, or splent, sp. grav. 1.258 .... 0.80 
2, GEO ce cccccccccsccsese 1.290 .... 0.96 
3, GRD nddntdccnese0csess 1.273 .... 310 
4, cubical, and rather soft ...... 1.267 .... 0.80 


The presence of much sulphur in a gas coal is a great 
evil, because it affords, in its decomposition, so much 
sulphuretted hydrogen, as requires an operose process 
of washing or purification, which impoverishes the 
gas, and impairs its illuminating power by the ab- 
straction of its olefiant gas or carburetted hydrogen. 
Hence I found, in a specimen of coal gas, as generated 
in the retorts of one of the London gas companies, 
no less than 18 per cent. of olefiant gas; but in the 
same gas, after its purification from sulphur, I found 
only 11 per cent. With acoal, such as No, 4 of the 
second series given above, at least 10 per cent. of the 
light might be economized. The apparatus which I 
employ consists of a large copper bath, capable of 
holding 100 gallons of water: it is traversed, forwards 
and backwards, four times, in four different levels, by 
a zig-zag horizontal flue, or flat pipe, nine inches broad, 
and one inch deep, ending below in a round pipe, 
which passes through the bottom of the copper bath, 
and receives there into it the tup of a small black lead 
furnace. The interior furnace, which contains the 
fuel, is surrounded, at the distance of an inch, by 
another furnace, which case serves to prevent the dis- 
sipation of heat into the atmosphere. A pipe, from 
a pair of double-cylinder bellows, enters the ash-pit 
of the furnace at one side, and supplies a steady cur- 
rent of air to keep up the combustion, kindled at 
first by half an ounce of red-hot charcoal. So com- 
pletely is the heat which is disengaged by the burning 
fuel absorbed by the water in the bath, that the air 
discharged at the top orifice has usually the same 


| temperature as the atmosphere. In the experiments 


made with former water calorimeters, the combustion 
was maintained by the current of a chimney, open 
at bottom, which carried off at top a quantity of heat 
very difficult to estimate. My experiments have 
been directed hitherto chiefly toa comparison of the 
heating powers of Welsh anthracite, Llangennech, 
and a few other coals. I have found, that the an- 
thracite, when burned in a peculiar way, with a 
certain small admixture of other coals, evolves a 
quantity of heat at least 35 per cent. greater than 
the Llangennech does, which latter is reckoned by 
many to be the best fuel for the purposes of steam 
navigation. One half pound of anthracite, burned 
with my apparatus, heats 600 pounds of water 10° 
Fahr., viz. from 62° to 72°, the temperature of the 
atmosphere being 66°; so that there is no fallacy 
occasioned either by the conducting powers of the 
surrounding medium, or by achimney current. We 
thus see that one pound of anthracite will commu- 
nicate, to at least 12,000 times its weight of water, 
an elevation of temperature of 1°, by Fahrenheit's 
scale. For the sake of brevity, we may call this 
quantity, or energy, 12,000 unities of heat. One 
pound of Llangennech, in the same circumstances, 
will afford 9,000 unities: one pound of good charcoal, 
after ordinary exposure to the air, affords 10,500: 
perfectly anhydrous charcoal would yield) much 
more; one pound of Lambton’s Wall’s-end coals 
affords 7,500 unities. It deserves to be remarked, 
that a coal, which produces in its ignition much car- 
buretted hydrogen and water, does not afford so much 
heat as a coal equally rich in carbon, but of a less 
hydrogenated nature, because, towards the produc- 
tion of the carburetted hydrogen and water a great 
deal of latent or specific heat is required: indeed, 
the evaporation of unburnt volatile matter from ordi- 
naryflaming coals abstracts unprofitably a very large 
portion of their heat, which they would otherwise 
afford. Hence, those chemists who,with M. Berthier 
and Mr. Richardson, estimate the calorific powers of 
coals by the quantity of carbon which they contain, 
or the quantity of oxygen which they consume, have 
arrived at very erroneous conclusions. The amount 
of error may be detected by experiments on the 
cokes of flaming coals. M. Berthier examines coals 
for their proportion of carbon, by igniting a mixture 
of each, finely pulverized, with litharge, in a crucible, 
and estimates 1 part of carbon for every 54 parts of 
lead which is reduced. I have made many researches 
in this way with both charcoal and anthracite, and 
have obtained very discordant results. In one expe- 
riment, 10 grains of pulverized anthracite, from 
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Merthyr Tydfil, mixed with 500 grains of pure| Section B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. _ | ascertained, Sir Humphry Davy and Berzelius did am 
litharge, afforded 380 grains of metallic lead; in a THURSDAY. not hesitate to establish the theory which has since ee 
second similar experiment, 10 grains of the very ‘ Notice of some Experiments upon a new Com- | been generally adopted — viz. that chemical and ag 
same anthracite afforded 450 grains of lead; in a} pound, called Iodosulphuric Acid, upon the true | electrical forces are essentially the same, Prof ta 
third, 350 grains. In one experiment with good or- | constitution of Chlorochromic Acid, and upon Chro- Schénbei iders, that the results of recent expe. fy 
dinary charcoal, fresh calcined, 10 grains, mixed | mamide,’ by Mr. Lyon Playfair—The object which | rimentsare opposed to the theory. The facts which wan 
with 1,000 of litharge, afforded no less than 603 | I proposed to attain (said the writer) in commencing he brings forward in opposition to it are as follows : °F th 
grains of metal. The crucible was, in each case, | these experiments, was to discover some mode of | 1. A piece of iron was voltaically associated with a Thi ‘ 
covered and luted. My future researches, which are | isolating hyposulphurous acid. The experiments are | piece of zinc, and each of these metals was put into ed a 
intended to embrace every important variety of fuel, | still unfinished, but I will here notice the results al- | a separate vessel, filled with common water. The the tt 
natural and artificial, will be made with an apparatus | ready obtained. The best method of studying this | vessels did not communicate with each other. In the a 
somewhat modified from that here described. Three | subject appeared to be, to examine the characters of | course of a few hours after the immersion of the cme 
furnaces will be inclosed within each other, with a | those compounds which have an analogous constitu- | iron, light flakes of oxide of iron made their appear. wr 
stratum of air or ground charcoal between each, so | tion. Chlorochromic acid, according to MM. Walter | ance round the metal, and, after a couple of days, the poocne 
as to prevent all loss of heat into the atmosphere, | and Regnault, may be viewed as a compound of a | latter was corroded to a considerable degree. The 7 yy 
and thereby to transfer the whole heat disengaged | hypothetieal radical, “chromous acid,” united with | same result was obtained when the iron was plunged Sehie 
by combustion into a large body of water, of a tem- | an atom of chlorine. If hyposulphurous acid also into water, and the zinc made to rise above the level yoltai 
perature so much below that of the atmosphere at the | be considered as a combination of sulphurous acid | of the fluid, so as to prevent the latter from being in bearit 
beginning of the experiment, as it shall be above it | with sulphur, both of these acids would belong to the | the least contact with water. According to Prof, electr 
at the conclusion. same class, But as the opinions of chemists are | Schénbein, a piece of iron, when immersed in water Berze 
‘Ona method of filling a Barometer without the much divided respecting the true rational composi- without any voltaic association, was as much corroded certai 
aid of an Air-pump, and of obtaining an invariable tion of chlorochromic acid, Mr. Playfair was anxious | as under the circumstances detailed. 2. Two pieces fluenc 
level of the surface of the Mercury in the cistern,’ by to ascertain which view was the most correct. For | of iron were made, one of them the positive, the other their. 
Prof, Stevellv.—_Prof, Stevelly said that it was very this purpose, the behaviour of the solid compound of the negative pole of a voltaic pile, which consisted some 
difficult to fill a barometer tube so as to be quite chlorochromic acid and ammonia was examined. By | of ten pairs of copper and zinc, and was charged with bodie: 
free from air and moisture. Mr. Daniell, in his Mete- various tests applied to it, it did not appear to con- water holding 5 per cent. of common salt in solution. The « 
orological Essays, proposed to fill the barometer tain chromic acid. _Now, if chlorochromie acid be Each of the polar wires was put into a separate vessel, ing re 
under the exhausted receiver of the air-pump, and really a salt, the bichromate of the perchloride of filled with common water. Under these circum- free 0: 
actually had the barometer of the Royal Socicty so chromium, it ought to contain chromic acid; in cumstances, both wires were equally attacked and yoltai 
filled by Mr. Newman, under his nein superinten- short, it seems to he a peculiar compound, chroma- corroded in the same manner as if a single piece of metal 
dence; but, although an expert London working mide united with muriate of ammonia, and analogous iron had been put into water, for, after the lapse of more 
optician might be found capable of executing suc- to the sulphamide of Regnault. Chlorosulphuric acid | a couple of hours, the polar wares WeNe Sten to be sur- other 
cessfully such a tube, yet few in the country could wshes compound which did not suit my purpose, <8 a> rounded by light flakes of oxide of =. 3. A piece water. 
hope in anil an dvantage; and, in fact, although count of its never being obtained free from a foreign | of iron being voltaically associated with zinc, was ex- Pre 
he had attempted the process at Belfast, he nal substance—the liquor of the Dutch chemists. It posed to the action of the atmosphere. Tlaving left Carol 
never succecded. After some consideration, the fol- therefore became necessary to discover a substance | this voltaic pair for some time to itself, the iron part orite, 
lowing simple mode of using the torrecellian vacuum | 0°" analogous constitution, and which might be ob- of it appeared to be covered with a thin layer of rust, ‘0 
of the tube itself, instead of the air-pump, in filling it, tained with more case, and with more purity. F or | and, on comparing it with a piece of iron which had Richa 
occurred to him. He heated the mercury as hot as this purpose, two equivalents of iodine were mixed | also been placed within the atmosphere during the attrac 
it could be used, and filled the tube, in the common with one of sulphite of lead, and the mixture was | same space of time, no evident difference could be de- dineei 
way, to within half an inch of the top; then worked subjected to distillation: a dark red fluid passed | tected between the states of the surfaces of both pieces. Siews 
out, in the usual way, all air bubbles, as perfectly as | OVC". lhis method, however, does not yield it of 4. A piece of iron wire was connected with each of Leoni 
possible; filled up the tube to the top, and inverted | sufficient purity, being contaminated with iodine, the poles of a voltaic pile, without making the wires remar 
it in a cup of hot mercury, when it, of course, sub- | which it retains in solution. A better method, there- touch each other. Being exposed to the action of beauti 
sided, in the upper part of the tube, to the barometric | fore, consists in dissolving iodine in pyrox?lic spirit, the atmosphere under these circumstances, both polar var i 
height; he then placed his finger on the mouth of | and sending a steam of sulphuric acid through the | Wires appeared, after some time, equally affected by as, for 
the tube, under the mercury in the cup, and lifted it | solution until it be completely saturated, By eva- | rust, and as much as another piece of iron which was Gane 
out; and, still holding his finger tightly over the poration, distillation, and allowing the substance not connected witha pile. _9. A piece of iron, being renee 
mouth of the tube, laid it flat on a table, when the | thus procured to remain over sulphuric acid, it may voltaically associated with zinc, was placed in common is enh 
mercury in the tube soon lay at the under side of the | be obtained in a state of absolute purity ; its taste is | Water,so that both metals were deposited in the same aiduc 
tube, leaving the upper part along the length of the | extremely acid, and when it is dropped upon the | vessel. Although this voltaic pair has been kept in this, { 
tube void. Upon then turning the tube slowly round, | cuticle, a disagreeable obstinate sore is occasioned. I | water for twelve months, the iron part of it does not throhr 
still keeping the finger on its mouth, every spark of hoped that hyposulphurous acid might be isolated mn | Supeee Go be in the least degree oxidized, its surface certair 
air was gathered up. He then placed the tube in a similar manner, and, upon trying the experiment, being perfectly brilliant. 6. A piece of iron wire Dimo 
an upright position, with its mouth upwards, and, | with the substitution of sulphur for iodine, a yellow | was connected with each of the poles of a pile, and Sonn 
placing a funnel of clean dry paper about the upper | liquid ofan acid taste, distilled over ; but it speedily each of these pieces made to plunge into a separate 
pert, an assistant filled the funnel slowly with hot decomposed with the deposition of sulphur, A suffi- vessel filled with common water, the vessels being 
mercury, so as to cover the fingers. Upon slowly | cient quantity was not obtained for analytical inves- | connected by means of a piece of platinum. That 
withdrawing the finger, the mereury went gently in, | tigation. here are many other modes suggested by | portion of the negative polar wire which was immers- 
and displaced almost perfectly the atmospheric air | the properties of iodosulphuric acid, some of which I | ed in the water did not rust at all, as long as ert The 
which had gathered into the void space. By renewing | hope may succeed. I have merely stated the method | was a current passing through the arrangement, 7. in grea 
the process which succeeded the previous washing of of obtaining iodosulphuric acid, but the same process Copper being intimately associated with zinc, and analys 
the sir out of the tube, once, or at most twice.a | applicable to many others of a similar class, whose brought into an aqueous solution of chloride of all the 
column of the most perfect brilliancy was obtained. properties I am at present investigating. The cir- | sodium (in such a manner that each of the metals of assi 
He had mentioned this simple method to Dr. Robin- | cumstances which led me to enter into these experi- | was plunged into a separate vessel), was soon che- made 
son, of Armagh, who suggested that, to get rid of the | "tS, Were to remove the objections which the op- mically affected,—provided that the vessels did ont hse 
damp and greasiness of the finger, it would be better | POPents of isomorphism have urged against that | not communicate with each other. 8. The sume ex- of Mr 
to cover the mouth during the process with clean theory, on account of the great dissimilarity, both in | periment was made as in the preceding case, with the less tc 
and dry caoutchoue ; and this was found a decided chemical and in physical characters, which exists he- difference, however, that both metals were plunged made 
advantage. The method of procuring an invariable tween the chromates and their corresponding sul- | into the same vessel. Under these circumstances, Idoers 
surface in the cistern was equally simple. From the phates. By boiling a sulphate of the oxide required | the copper piece was not in the least corroded by the Slatou 
imperfection of his sight, it was an object of much with chromate of barytes, soluble salts may be ob- | salt water, whatever the length of time was during 4. Ver 
interest to him to have as few readings or adjust- tained, isomorphous with the sulphates, and, in which the metals were immersed, 9. A piece of Eger, 
ments depending on sight as possible. He proposed, | S°"€"#!, affecting the same number of atoms of water. | copper was connected with each of the poles of 8 
therefore, to divide the cistern into two compart- The insoluble chromates, generally described in sys- voltaic pile, and put into a vessel containing an Silica. . 
ments, by a diaphragm of sheet iron or glass, brought tematic treatises on chemistry as neutral chromates, aqueous solution of common salt. Both pieces were eg 
to a sharp edge at top. Into one of these compart- are of a very interesting constitution, but their ana- | attacked by the fluid just in the same way as if they Protox. 
ments, the barometer tube dips; in the other is placed lytical developement is extremely intricate, from the | had not been attached to a voltaic arrangement, pro- Lime. . 
a plunger of glass or cast iron, which can be raised fact of there being several of each oxide. There are vided the vessels did not communicate with an on 
or lowered by a slow screw movement. To prepare | ™@PY other points connected with this subject, with | other. 10. The experiment was made as in the 
for an observation, the plunger is first screwed down, which I cannot detain — . preceding case, with the difference only, that the Th 
by which it displaces the mercury in one compart- A new theory of the Galvanization of Metals,’ by | vessels were made to communicate with each ote itio 
ment, and raises its surface in the other above the Prof. Schiinbein, of Basle—The Professor began by | by means of a piece of platinum. The positive pas a * 
edge of the diaphragm ; upon raising it slowly again, | stating, that the discovery of the chemical power of | wire quickly underwent oxidation, while the negative a i 
the mercury drains off to the level of the edge of the | the voltaic pile, made in the beginning of the present | one remained untouched. If an aqueous solution of 7 ( 
diaphragm, thus, at every observation, reducing the , century by British philosophers, drew the attention common salt was made use of as the exciting fluid in which 
surface to a fixed level. | of the scientific world to the relations which exist be- | the pile, and the latter left unclosed, the copper formul 
tween chemical and electrical phenomena ; indeed, | pieces of the voltaic pair rather readily entered into This r 
| only a few years after this important fact had been | oxidation, while they were not all chemically affected ing mo 
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when the pile was closed. 11, A piece either of 
copper or of iron was connected with each of the poles 
of a pile; two tumblers were filled, partly with mer- 
cury, partly with water, or with a solution of common 
salt, and the vessels made to communicate with 
each other by platinum, so as to make each extremity 
of the latter enter into the mercury of either vessel. 
Things having been arranged in the manner describ- 
ed, the polar wires were each introduced into one of 
the tumblers, so that the free end of each wire was 
made to plunge into the mercury. Under these cir- 
cumstances, both polar wires appeared to be equally 
affected—that is, they were precisely in the cir- 
cumstances as if they had not been connected with 
any voltaic arrangement. From these facts, Prof. 
Schinbein infers—Ist, That neither common nor 
voltaic electricity is capable of changing the chemical 
bearings of any body, and that the principles of the 
electro-chemical theory, as laid down by Davy and 
Berzelius, are fallacious. 2nd, The change which 
certain metallic bodies, when placed under the in- 
fluence of a current, seem to undergo with regard to 
their chemical relations, is due to the production of 
some substance or other,and its deposition upon those 
bodies by the agency ofa current of electricity. 3rd, 
The condition, sine qud non, for efficaciously protect- 
ing readily-oxidizable metals against the action of 
free oxygen dissolved in fluids, is, to arrange a closed 
voltaic circle, which is made up, on one side, of the 
metal to be protected, and another metallic body 
more readily oxidizable than the former, and, on the 
other side, of an electrolyte containing hydrogen, as 
water. 

Prof. Shepard, of the Medical College, South 
Carolina, gave an account of the analysis of a mete- 
orite, in which he had detected chlorine and silicon. 

‘On the Composition of Idocrase,’ by Mr. T. 
Richardson.—The composition of the Silicates has 
attracted a considerable share of the attention of 
chemists, but until the discovery of the doctrine of 
Isomorphism, this department of mineralogy might 
be said to have remained stationary. It is however 
remarkable, that, even with the advantages of this 
beautiful law, many of the formule of minerals are 
very incorrect representations of their constitution, 
as, for example, in the received formula of Petalite, 
there is a difference of six per cent. of silica between 
the result of the analysis and that computed ; and this 
is only one among many instances which might be 
adduced. Idocrase is even in a worse state than 
this, for Berzelius says, (Die Anwendung des Lé- 
throhres, p. 218,) that the formula is not known with 
certainty, although Prof. Johnstone, in his report on 
Dimorphous Bodies, has assigned to it the following 
formula in common with the Garnet—viz. 

Ca Si + ...¢ Si 
3 Fe 

The subject has moreover been lately involved 
in greater obscurity, by the publication of M. Ivanoe’s 
analysis in Poggendorft’s Annalen, which differs from 
all the analyses hitherto made. With the view then 
of assisting in explaining these discrepancies, I have 
made the following analyses of Idocrase from differ- 
ent localities, with specimens selected from the cabinet 
of Mr. Hutton, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is need- 
less to give the detail of the analyses, which were 
made with every care:—No. 1. was a specimen of 
Idocrase from Egg, in Norway; 2. Idocrase from 
Slatoush, in Siberia; 3. Idocrase from Piedmont; 
4. Vesuvian from Monte Somma: 5. Egerane from 
Eger, in Bohemia. 

3 4 5 
39.25 37.90 38.40 
Alumina ... 17.30 18.10 18.15 
Protox. Iron 762 4.89 7.40 
Protox. Manganese m 3.50 » trace 
Lime 33.60 35.25 32.25 34.69 33.09 

3.23 3.02 





100.35 100.30 98.86 100.06 
The result of all these analyses is, that the com- 


a of Idocrase may be represented by the for- 
mula, 


7 (FO, MO, CaO MgO), SiO, + 5 Al, O, SiO, 
which may also be referred back to the fundamental 
formula of the Garnet, 3 RO, SiO, + R, O, SiO, 
This result however suggests the idea, that by attend- 
ing more to the exact representation of the analytical 





results in the formula, some new light may possibly 
be thrown on some points in Isomorphism. 

* Experiments on Fermentation,’ with some general 
remarks, by Dr. Ure.*—A dispute having taken 
place between some distillers in Ireland, and officers 
of Excise, concerning the formation of alcohol in the 
vats or tuns by spontaneous fermentation, without 
the presence of yeast, the Commissioners of Excise 
thought fit to cause a series of experiments to be 
made upon the subject, and they were placed under 
my general superintendence. An experiment was 
made on the 6th of October, 1837, with the following 
mixture of corn. 

2 Bushels of Barley weighing .. 1001b. 5 oz. 
3 Bushel of Malt 21 
4 Bushel of Oats 


Total, 3 Bushels, weighing 142 8 

The bruised corn was wetted with 26 gallons of 
water at the temperature of 160° F., and, after proper 
stirring, had 8 gallons more of water added to it at 
the average temperature of 194°. The mash was 
again well stirred, and at the end of 45 minutes the 
whole was covered up, having at that time a tempe- 
rature of 138° F. Three hours afterwards, 16 gallons 
of wash only were drawn off; being considerably less 
than should have been obtained, had the apparatus 
been constructed somewhat differently, as shall be 
presently pointed out. The gravity of that wash was 
1.060; or in the language of the distiller, 60 degrees. 
After a delay of two hours more, twenty additional 
gallons of water at the temperature of 200° were in- 
troduced, when the mash was well stirred, and then 
covered up for two hours, at which period 23 gallons 
of fine worts, of specific gravity 1.042, were drawn off. 
An hour afterwards 12 gallons of water at 200° were 
added to the residual grains, and in an hour and a half 
11 gallons of wort, of the density 1.033, were obtained. 
Next morning the several worts were collected in a 
new mash tun. They consisted of 48 gallonsat the tem- 
perature 80°, and of a specific gravity 2.0465, when 
reduced to 60°. Being set at 80°, fermentation soon 
commenced ; in two days the specific gravity had 
fallen to 1.0317; in three days to 1.018; in four 
days to 1.013 ; and in five days to 1.012; the tem- 
perature having at last fallen to 78°F. The total 
attenuation was therefore 344 degrees, indicating the 
production of 3.31 gallons of proof spirit; while the 
produce by distillation in low wines was 3.22; and 


by rectification in spirits and feints it was 3.05. The | 
next experiment was commenced on the 12th of | 


October, upon a similar mixture of corn to the pre- 
ceding. 48 gallons of worts of 1.043 specific gravity 
were set at 82° in the tun, which next day was atten- 
uated to 1.0418; in two days to 1.0202; in three 
days to 1.0125; and in five days to 1.0105: con- 
stituting in the whole an attenuation of 22} degrees, 


which indicates the production of 3.12 gallons of | 


proof spirits ; while the produce of the first distillation 
was 2.93 in low wines; and that of thesecond in feints 
and spirits was 2.66. In these experiments, the wash 
when fermenting most actively, seemed to simmer 
and boil on the surface, with the emission of a hissing 
noise, and the copious evolution of carbonic acid gas. 
They prove beyond all doubt, that much alcohol 
may be generated in grain worts, without the addi- 
tion of yeast, and that also at an early period; but 
the fermentation is never so active as with yeast, nor 
does it continue so long, or proceed to nearly the 
same degree of attenuation. I was never satisfied 
with the construction of the mash tun used in these 
experiments, and had accordingly suggested another 
form, by which the mash mixture could be main- 
tained at the proper temperature during the mashing 
period. It is known to chemists, that the diastase of 
malt is the true saccharifying ferment which converts 
the fecula or starch of barley and other corn into 
sugar ; but it acts beneficially only between the tem- 
peratures of 145° and 168° F.4 When the tempe- 
rature falls befow the former number saccharification 
languishes, and when it rises much above the latter 
it is entirely checked. The new mash tun was made 
of sheet zinc, somewhat wider at bottom than top; 





* From the pressure of business before the Section, Dr. 
Ure did not read this paper, but gave merely a summary of 
its contents. 

+ M. Raspail’s observations upon diastase are entirely 
erroneous; and cannot be allowed to invalidate the facts 
adduced by Payen, Persoz, and Guerin Varry. In fact, 
were Raspail correct, wheat flour boiled with water should 
immediately form sugar. 








it was placed in a wooden tun, so much larger, as to 
leave an interstitial space between the two of a 
couple of inches at the sides and bottom. Through 
this space a current of water at 160° was made to 
circulate slowly during the mashing period. Three 
bushels of malt, weighing 125tb. 3 0z., were wetted 
with 30 gallons of water at 167°, and the mixture 
being well agitated, the mash was left covered up 
at a temperature of 140° during three hours, when 
19 gallons of fine worts were drawn off at the specific 
gravity of 1.0902, or 90.2 degrees. Twenty gallons 
more water at 167° were then added to the residuum, 
which afforded after two hours 28 gallons of wort at 
the gravity 1.036 ; 12 gallons of water at 167° were 
now poured on, which yielded after other two hours 
15 gallons at the gravity 1.0185, Forty gallons of 
fine worts at 1.058 gravity, and 68° temperature, 
were collected in the evening of the same day, and 
let into the tun with 5 per cent. of yeast. The atten- 
uation amounted in six days to 54 degrees. The 
third wort of this brewing, amounting to 15 gallons, 
being very feeble, was mixed with 7 gallons of the 
first and second worts, put into a copper, and con- 
centrated by boiling to 11 gallons, which had a 
gravity of 1.058 at 60 F°. They were separately 
fermented with five per cent. of yeast, and suffered 
an attenuation of 48} degrees, The produce of spirit 
from both, indicated by the attenuation was 5.36 
gallons; the produce in low wines was actually 5.52, 
and that in spirits and feints was 5.33, being a per- 
fect accordance with the Excise tables. 

The next experiments were made with a view of 
determining at what elevation of temperature the 
activity or efficiency of yeast would be paralyzed, and 
how far the attenuation of worts could be pushed 
within six hours, which is the time limited by law for 
worts to be collected into the tun, from the time of 
beginning to run from the coolers. When worts of 
the gravity 1.0898 were set at 96° Fahr., with 5 per 
cent. of yeast, they attenuated 26.9° in 6 hours; 
worts of 1.0535 gravity set at 110° with 5 per cent. 
of yeast, attenuated 16° in about 5 hours; but when 
worts of 1.0533 were set, as above, at 120°, they 
neither fermented then, nor when allowed to cool; 
showing that the activity of the yeast was destroyed. 
When fresh yeast was now added to the last portion 
of worts, the attenuation became 5.8° in 2 hours, 
and 28.4° in 3 days; showing that the saccharine 
matter of the worts still retained its fermentative 
faculty. Malt worts being brewed as above specified, 
were set in the tun, one portion at a temperature of 
70°, with a gravity of 1.0939, and 5 per cent. of yeast,» 
which attenuated 66° in 3 days; other two portions 
of the same gravity were set at 120°, with about 10 
per cent. of yeast, which underwent no fermentative 
change or attenuation in 6 hours, all the yeast having 
fallen to the bottom of the tuns. When these two 
samples of worts were allowed, however, to cool to 
from 74° to 72°, fermentation commenced, and pro- 
duced in two days an attenuation of about 79°. It 
would appear, from these last two experiments, that 
yeast to the amount of 5 per cent. is so powerfully 
affected by strong worts heated to 120°, as to have its 
fermentative energy destroyed; but that when yeast 
is added to the amount of 10 per cent., the 5 parts of 
excess are not permanently decomposed, but have 
their activity merely suspended till the saccharine 
liquid falls to a temperature compatible with fermen- 
tation. Yeast, according to my observations, when 
viewed in a good achromatic microscope, consists 
altogether of translucent spherical and spheroidal 
particles, each of about the 6000th part of an inch 
in diameter. When the beer in which they float is 
washed away with a little water, they are seen to be 
colourless ; their yellowish tint, when they are ex- 
amined directly from the fermenting square or round 
of a porter brewery, being due to the infusion of the 
brown malt. The yeast of a square newly set seems 
to consist of particles smaller than those of older yeast, 
but the difference of size is not considerable. The 
researches of Schulze, Cagniard de la Tour, and 
Schwann, appear to show that the vinous fermenta- 
tion, and the putrefaction of animal matters—pro- 
cesses which have been hitherto considered as belong- 
ing entirely to the domain of chemical affinity—are 
essentially the results of an organic developement of 
living beings. This position seems to be established 
by the following experiments:—1. A matrass or flask 
containing a few bits of flesh being filled up to one- 
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third of its capacity with water, was closed with a 
cork, into which two slender glass tubes were ce- 
mented air-tight. Both of these tubes were passed 
externally through a metallic bath, kept constantly 
melted, at a temperature approaching to that of boil- 
ing mercury. The end of one of the tubes, on emerg- 
ing from the bath, was placed in communication with 
a gasometer. The contents of the matrass were now 
made to boil briskly, so that the air contained in it 
and the glass tubes was expelled. The matrass being 
then allowed to cool, a current of atmospherical air 
was made constantly to pass through it from the 
gasometer, while the metallic bath was kept constantly 
hot enough to decompose the living particles in the 
air. In these experiments, which were many times 
repeated, no infusoria or fungi appeared, no putre- 
faction took place, the flesh underwent no change, 
and the liquor remained as clear as it was immediately 
after being boiled. As it was found very troublesome 
to maintain the metallic bath at the melting pitch, the 
following modification of the apparatus was adopted 
in the subsequent researches. A flask of three ounces 
capacity, being one-fourth filled with water and flesh, 
was closed with a tight cork, secured in its place by 
wire. Two glass tubes were passed through the cork ; 
the one of them was bent down, and dipped at its end 
into a small capsule containing quicksilver, covered 
with a layer of oil; the other was bent on leaving the 
cork, first into a horizontal direction, and downwards 
for an inch and a half, afterwards into a pair of spiral 
turns, then upwards, lastly horizontal, whence it was 
drawn out toa point. The pores of the cork having 
been filled with caoutchouc varnish, the contents of 
the flask were boiled till steam issued copiously 
through both of the glass tubes, and the quicksilver 
and oil became as hot as boiling water. In order 


that no living particles could be generated in the 
water condensed beneath the oil, a few fragments of 
corrosive sublimate were laid upon the quicksilver. 
During the boiling, the flame of a spirit lamp was 
drawn up over the spiral part of the second glass 
tube, by means of a glass chimney placed over it, so 


as to soften the glass, while the further part of the 
tube was heated by another spirit lamp, to prevent 
its getting cracked by the condensation of the steam. 
After the ebullition had been kept up a quarter of 
an hour, the flask was allowed to cool and get filled 
with air, through the hot spiral of the second tube. 
When the contents were quite cold, the end of this 
tube was hermetically sealed, the part of it between 
the point and the spiral was heated strongly with the 
flames, and the lamps were then withdrawn. The 
miutrass contained now nothing but boiled flesh and 
gently ignited air. The air was renewed occasionally 
through the second tube, its spiral part being first 
strongly heated, its point then broken off, and con- 
nected with a gasometer, which caused the air to 
pass onwards slowly, and escape at the end of the 
first tube immersed in the quicksilver. The end of 
the second tube was again hermetically closed, while 
the part interjacent between it and the spiral was 
exposed to the spirit flame. By means of these pre- 
cautions, decoctions of flesh were preserved, during a 
period of six weeks, in a temperature of from 14° to 
20° R. (635° to 77° F.), without any appearance of 
putrefaction, infusoria, or mouldiness: on opening 
the vessel, however, the contents fermented in a few 
days, as if they had been boiled in the ordinary 
manner. In conducting such researches, the greatest 
pains must be taken to render the cork and junctions 
of the glass tubes perfectly air-tight. The following 
more convenient modification of the experiment, but 
one equally successful and demonstrative, was ar- 
ranged by F. Schulze. The glass tubes connected 
with the flask, were furnished each with a bulb at a 
little distance from the cork; into one of which 
globes caustic alkaline lye being put, and into the 
other strong sulphuric acid, air was slowly sucked 
through the extremity of the one tube, while it en- 
tered at the other, so as to renew the atmosphere 
over the decoction of flesh in the flask. In another 
set of experiments, four flasks being filled with a 
solution of cane-sugar, containing some beer yeast, 
were corked, and plunged in boiling water till they 
acquired its temperature. They were then taken out, 
inverted in a mercurial bath, uncorked, and allowed 
to cool in that position. From one-third to one-fourth 
of their volume of atmospherical air was now intro- 
duced into each of the flasks; into two of them, 


through slender glass tubes kept red hot at a certain 
| point, into the other two through glass tubes not heat- 
ed. By analysis it was found that the air thus heated 
contained only 19.4 per cent. of oxygen, instead of 
20.8; but, to compensate for this deficiency, a little 
more air was admitted into the two flasks connected 
with the heated tubes, than into the two others. 
The flasks were now corked and placed in an inverted 
position, in a temperature of from 10° to 14° R. 
(544° to 634° F.) After a period of from four to six 
weeks, it was found that fermentation had taken place 
in both of the flasks which contained the non-ignited 
air—for, in loosening the corks, some of the contents 
were projected with foree—but, in the other two 
flasks, there was no appearance of fermentation, either 
then, or in double the time. As the extract of nux 
vomica is known to be a poison to infusoria (animal- 
cules), but not to vegetating mould, while arsenic is 
a poison to both, by these tests it was proved that 
the living particles instrumental to fermentation be- 
longed to the order of plants of the Confervoid family. 
Beer yeast, according to Schwann, consists entirely 
of microscopic fungi, in the shape of small oval grains 
of a yellowish white colour, arranged in rows oblique 
to each other. Fresh grape must contains none of 
them; but, after being exposed to the air at 20° R., 
for 86 hours, similar grains become visible in the mi- 
croscope, and may be observed to grow larger in the 
course of an hour, or even in half that time. A few 
hours after these plantsare first perceived, gas begins 
to be disengaged. ‘They multiply greatly in the 
course of fermentation, and at its conclusion subside 
to the bottom of the beer in the shape of a yellow 
white powder. 

Mr. Martineau objected to the low temperatures for 
making extracts mentioned by Dr. Ure.—Mr. Black, 
on being referred to by Dr. Ure, stated that the 
temperatures used by distillers and brewers were very 
different, in consequence of the difference of the 
materials used in brewing distillers’ wash and brewers’ 
worts. The distillers use sometimes only one-tenth 
part of malt, and the remainder bruised barley, or 
other corn ; and were they to use such high tempe- 
ratures, in the first mashing, as those used by brewers 
who use only malt, the mass would get coagulated 
like thin batter,—or the tun set, as it is technically 
termed. The distillers, however, after making their 
first infusion at much lower temperatures than 
brewers, bring them up, before running off the worts, 


any used by the brewer. Mr. Black seemed also to 
object to so high a temperature as Mr. Martineau 
mentioned for the first infusion, 180° F., but pre- 
ferred 10° or 12° lower, the heat being afterwards 
brought up in the same way as in the distillery. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
THURSDAY. 

Mr. Bowman read a paper on some skeletons of 
fossil vegetables, found by Mr. Binney, in the shape 
of a white impalpable powder, under a peat bog near 
Gainsborough, occupying a stratum four to six inches 
in thickness, and covering an area of several acres. It 
remained unchanged by the sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
and nitric acids, and by heat, and was concluded to 
be pure silica, in a state of extremely minute subdi- 
vision. On submitting it to the highest power of the 
compound microscope, it was found to consist of a 
mass of transparent squares and parallelograms of 
different relative proportions, whose edges were per- 
fectly sharp and smooth, and the areas often traced 
with very delicate parallel lines. On comparing 
these with the forms of some existing Conferva, Mr. 
Bowman found the resemblance so strong, that he 
entertained no doubt they were the fragments of 
parasitical plants of that order, either identical with 
or nearly allied to, the tribe Diatomacew, which 
grow abundantly on other Algw, both marine and 
fresh-water, but are so minute, that individually they 
are invisible to the naked eye. ‘To enable the Sec- 
tion to judge for themselves, Mr. Bowman exhibited 
highly-magnified drawings of some of these, from the 
works of Dr. Greville, and also of the powder, which 
showed the resemblance to be complete. They are, 
therefore, the counterparts of the fossil Infusoria of 
Ehrenberg, and occupy the same place in the Vege- 
table kingdom as those do in the Animal. 

The President observed, that, as far as he was 
aware, the discovery was quite new to science, He 





by the addition of water, at as high a temperature as | 
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[Srp. 
instanced, that some minute floating Conferve had 
been found on the Lake of Neuchatel; and Mr, 
Bowman said he had observed something similar in 
the lakes near Ellesmere, which annually took place, 
and rendered it probable that a like deposition of 
their remains was now going on. 

Sir Charles Lemon reported, that an interview had 
taken place between the Government and the Com- 
mittee appointed at the Newcastle meeting for taking 
steps towards the preservation of mining records; 
and Mr. De la Beche mentioned, that a person had 
already been appointed for the purpose, and would 
enter on the duties of his office next year. 

Mr. Murchison then exhibited a Geological Map 
of Europe, coloured by Von Dechen, and the first 
part of a work on Petrifactions, collected by M. yon 
Humboldt, in South America. This latter work has 
led to some important conclusions—no oolitic or 
jurassic strata seem to exist in South America, or 
perhaps even in North America; but there isa large 
developement of the tertiary series, and a still larger 
of cretaceous in the southern continent. Specimens 
of Silurian fossils have been brought to the present 
meeting of the Association, collected in North Ame- 
rica, by Prof. Shepard, of Newhaven. 

In reference to the map of Europe, Mr. Greenough 
gave it asa highly probable opinion, that under the 
morasses of Northern Germany a valuable coal-field 
may exist. 

Mr. Murchison then called the attention of the 
meeting to a section of part of Germany which he 
had lately visited. Mr. Murchison stated, that 
having, with Prof. Sedgwick, examined the older 
rocks of Western Germany and Belgium, it is their 
intention to lay before the Geological Society of 
London a memoir, illustrated by fossils, on the clas- 
sification of those ancient deposits, a succession of 
the Carboniferous, Devonian, and Silurian systems. 
His present communication bore only on one point of 
this analysis, offering to prove the geological position 
of the anthracite or culm-bearing strata of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. Transverse sections, in descend- 
ing order, from the productive coal-field of West- 
phalia on the N.N.E., to the uppermost division of 
protozoic rocks on the S.S.W., were explained ; and 
one from Dortmund, by Schelke, to the neighbour- 
hood of Limburg and Iserlohn, was specially adduced, 
in which the various masses of strata are clearly ex- 
posed, viz. 1. Coal shales, coal, &c.—a productive 
coal-field, 2. Millstone grit series, with many im- 
pressions of small plants, and occasional thin seams 
3. Thinly laminated carbonaceous sand- 
stones and shales, containing many plants, together 
with bands of flat bedded, black, bituminous lime- 
stone and shale, charged with Posidonia and Goni- 
atites, and alternating with courses of “ Kiesel 
schiefer,” or flinty slate. 4. Carboniferous limestone, 
of great thickness, like the British, and loaded with 
many well-known fossils. 5. Devonshire rocks, 
black schists, grey and red sandstones, with oceca- 
sional calcareous courses, and numerous fossils, the 
old grauwacke of the Germans. The order and 
sequence of these strata are indicated and maintained 
along the lower edge of the whole range of the West- 
phalian coal-field, the beds necessarily rising to the 
surface at angles of 30° to 40°, in perfect conformity, 
and showing throughout the clearest and most com- 
plete transition into each other. It was particularly 
to the group No. 3, that Mr. Murchison directed 
attention, being quite identical with the culm-bearing 
strata of North Devon and Cornwall, first described 
by him and Prof. Sedgwick as a portion of a true 
coal-field, and as not belonging to the graywacke, or 
older transition rocks—(see Athen. No, 461.) The 
Westphalian sections establish the geological position 
of the Bideford culm strata more clearly than any 
stratigraphical evidence in Great Britain, by present- 
ing five masses of unequivocal mountain limestone, 
rising from beneath the black limestone and culmi- 
ferous schists, and thus the precise age of the latter 
is demonstrated. In regard to the rocks of the 
Devonian system, or old graywacke, which support 
in mountain masses the carboniferous system above 
alluded to, Mr. Murchison offered a brief and general 
sketch, promising, that in the ensuing session of the 
Geological Society Mr. Sedgwick and he will show 
that these rocks fairly represent the British old red 
sandstone, or Devonian system, This latter term 





foreign geologists do not seem disposed to adopt, 
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although it might save much confusion, it being now 
ascertained that black and slaty rocks occupy, in very 
extended districts, the same geological position as the 
red rocks of Herefordshire. Proofs of the existence 
of the same order and succession will be hereafter 
pointed out in the countries of the Hartz and the 
Fichtelgebirge, as well as upon both sides of the 
Rhine, while a splendid developement of the still 
older Silurian rocks, both upper and lower, will be 
pointed out, chiefly on the left bank of the Rhine, 
also in Belgium, at Liege and Namur. 

Mr. Greenough was inclined now to coincide with 
Mr. Murchison in opinion as to the age of the culm- 
pearing strata of Devonshire.—Mr. De la Beche said 
he was open to conviction on perfect evidence, and that 
the proofs brought forward from Germany had been 
the best as vet afforded by Mr. Murchison.—Mr. Wil- 
liams could not give in his adhesion; and Dr. Buck- 
land was glad that one opponent still remained to 
the new theory.—Mr. Lyell referred to Mr. Lons- 
dale, who had been the main instrument in deter- 
mining the age of the Devonian rocks. By an in- 
spection of the fossils, he had predicted that those 
rocks, although different in mineral composition, 
would agree in age with the old red sandstone, being 
between the Carboniferous and Silurian systems, 


Dr. Buckland announced, that the fossil Flora of 


Great Britain was about to be continued by Messrs. 
Hutton and Henslow, who solicited the loan of spe- 
cimens, which might be sent to the Geological Soci- 
ety, and would be carefully returned, after drawings 
had been made from them. 

Dr. Lloyd made some observations on the Geology 
of Warwickshire, and announced the discovery of 
Saurian remains in that county. He first alluded 


to the coal-field of North Warwickshire, between 
Tamworth and Coventry, in which the axis of direc- 


tion has been ascertained to be N.N.W. to S.S.E. 
Near Nuneaton, is a quartzy rock, similar to that of 
Charnwood Forest, being, in all probability, an alter- 
ed Caradoc sandstone ; it contains manganese, and is 
without any organic remains; some volcanic rocks 
occur. Greenstone is found at Griff Hollow and at 
Marston Japet, showing that the district has, at one 
time, been disturbed; indeed, Prof. Sedgwick con- 
siders that this coal-field has been elevated during 
the deposition of the lower member of the new red 
sandstone. Between Birmingham and Warwick 
may be seen some outliers of lias, as at Knowle and 
Chesterton. At Warwick, a different sandstone from 
the others may be observed ; and at Stockingford, 
coal, with a limestone underlying—black, smoky, 
and containing plants—also, occasionally, galena. 
In this district, there is no magnesian limestone. In 
the bunter sandstein of Allesley, near Coventry, the 
remains of a coniferous fossil tree have been disco- 
vered, and in the same formation a jaw bone, but it 
is uncertain whether belonging to a fish or a saurian. 
At Garrison Hill there occurs a highly calcareous 
rock, but it is uncertain if it can be regarded as 
muschelkalk ; and the absence of this rock renders 
the division of the Warwickshire sandstone imper- 
fect. There is a difficulty in what class to place the 
sandstone at Warwick, which resembles bunter sand- 
stein, but it contains the salt springs of Leamington, 
and which springs are generally confined to the 
keuper, or upper formation. Perhaps there may be 
a fault in this locality, by which the sandstone has 
been elevated, but there seems to be no disturbance 
of the adjacent strata. The organic remains found 
in this sandstone have been regarded as belonging to 
the Dolichognathus, Platygnathus, and Megalosaurus 
—with them coprolites are found. At Shrewley 
Common, the sandstone is evidently keuper, con- 
taining Posidonia minuta; it bears impressions of 
animals ; also ripple marks and worm marks. In the 
rag bed of the Warwick sandstone, organic remains 
have been found ; it contains some carbonate of lime. 
At Warwick a little rock salt has also been found. 

Mr. Strickland regarded the sandstone at Warwick 
as bunter sandstein, that had been elevated by a 
fault. At Droitwich a similar sandstone is overlaid 
by the salt marle-—Dr. Buckland said, that a like 
tock is found on the top of the variegated marle. 

Dr. Ward exhibited specimens and drawings illus- 
trative of impressions of the feet of animals on the 
Greensill sandstone, near Shrewsbury. Greensill 
Hill consists of a steep escarpment of new red sand- 
stone, and contains four strata that have been de- 


scribed by Mr. Murchison, and in the second of 
which the impressions were found. 


to exhibit ripple marks, and on these marks the im- 
pressions of feet have been observed, as well as 
marks of drops of rain. These last are often in an 


wind, the direction of which is thus pointed out. The 
having only three toes, armed with long nails, direct- 


the ball of the foot has been observed, except in a 
few, which have some resemblance to the impression 
of the foot of a dog. 


from Dumfriesshire. 

Mr. Knipe read a communication on a Trap Dyke 
in Cumberland. It commences on the east side of 
the river Petterell, about six miles south of Carlisle, 
and about two from the limestone quarry at Broad- 
field: its composition is like onion basalt, decom. 
posing in concentric layers. It passes by Great Bar- 
rock Hill and Armathwaite, crossing the River 
Eden; then by Combe’s Peak and Stony Croft, 
Cringle Dyke, and Renwick, about two miles from 
which last place a good vertical section of it may be 
seen, on the west side of the Raven Water, which it 
crosses. It is met with at Hastside Fell, cutting 
through the Pennine chain, its eastern termination 
being about the source of the South Tyne River, 
near which it appears to have altered the adjoining 
strata. Its length is twenty-two miles, and its width 
from twenty to thirty yards. Its course coincides 
with that of the great Cleveland Dyke, and it is not 
improbable that they may be connected ; if so, a 
basaltic dyke, 120 miles long, crosses our island from 
the Solway Firth to the German Ocean. 

A paper, ‘On the Structure of Fossil Teeth,’ by 
Mr. Nasmyth, was then read, illustrated by several 
drawings. It had been stated by some anatomists, 
that the proper dental substance consists of an uni- 
form structureless substance, and of fibres passing 
through it; but the author was led to believe that 
this structureless substance is organized, and differ- 
ently and characteristically in different animals, so 
as to be a means of classification. He employed a 
magnifying power of the tenth of an inch focal dis- 
tance, with an achromatic condenser, and first found, 
in the tooth of a fossil rhinoceros, the appearance of 
cells or compartments, and afterwards found it to 
exist in recent teeth. He also examined the fibres 
of different teeth, and found that generally they pre- 
sented an interrupted or baccated appearance, as if 
| made up of different compartments, each class of ani- 
mals presenting a different arrangement. 

In a paper read before the Medical Section, Mr. 
Nasmyth treated more fully of the organization of 
the dental inter-fibrous substance, and entered also 
into some details on the structure of the pulp. 

Mr. Darwin announced, that a work on fossil 
teeth, by Prof. Owen, would shortly be published. 

A communication on Peat Bogs, by Dr. G. H. 
Adams, was then brought before the meeting. The 
author had examined microscopically many speci- 
mens of peat, and had found them to consist of 
bundles of little capsules, somewhat similar to bunches 
of raisins, attached to the radicals of the plants 
growing on the surface of the bogs. These, he thinks, 
have never been observed before, owing to old black 
portions of bog having been examined. He considers 
that fallen trees have no connexion with the forma- 
tion of peat, except as furnishing carbonic acid gas 
from their decay. He attributes great importance to 
the well-known power of plants in separating carbonic 
acid from the atmosphere, and conceives that the 
preservative power of peat is owing to tannin, which 
substance may have escaped detection, from its being 
united to iron, so abundant in heaths, accounting 
thus for the dark colour of the lower parts of peat 
formations. ‘The author considers, that the absence 
of peat in America is owing to the non-existence 
there of the family of Erice. He remarks, also, 
that peat does not serve as a manure, from its little 
tendency to decomposition ; and he proposes to assist 
the decomposition by means of sulphuric acid—thus 
rendering available for agriculture large tracts of bog 
land now lying useless, especially in Ireland. He 
compares the analysis of Apotheme, the chief con- 





This stratum, | 
when exposed to the atmosphere, always splits so as | 


oblique direction, as if having fallen in a gale of | 
footmarks differ from those of the Cheirotherium, in | 


ed forwards, and not spread out. Nothing resembling 


“as . . . } 
Dr. Buckland exhibited impressions in sandstone 


| and thinks that the action of sulphuric acid on the 
latter, as contained in peat, would probably produce 
the former, which is the chief support of vegetation, 
If putrifving vegetable matter be mixed with peat, 
its unpleasant odour at once ceases. The author 
| urges the importance of destroying this preservative 
power of peat, so that it may be converted into a 
| Manure—tfirst, by destroying the plants, next by 
burning or paring the surface, and then adding dilute 
| sulphuric acid to it, collected into heaps. 

Mr. J. B. Yates read a paper‘ On the changes and 
improvements in the Embouchure of the Mersey.’— 
He referred to the new channel in the harbour of 
| Liverpool, which had been brought before the notice 
of the Association by Capt. Denham. The intricacy 
of access to this harbour arises from the accumulation 
outside of numerous beds of sand, which are frequently 
and suddenly changing their position and elevation. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that at some remote 
period the estuary of the Mersey did not exist at all, 
or, at most, in a very limited form; a forest and 
morass may have occupied the land between Formby 
Point and Helbré. Numerous trunks and roots of 
large forest trees are, to this day, found along the 
Cheshire and Lancashire shores, while extensive 
tracts of peat are observed in many places starting 
up among the sands. A violent disruption must 
have taken place at the mouth of the estuary, by 
which enormous masses of sand and marle have been 
thrown out, perhaps proved by the homogeneous 
structure of the banks on either side. In 1828,a 
number of human skeletons were disinterred opposite 
the Leasow Lighthouse, affording strong evidence 
that a burying-ground had formerly existed there ; 
and a similar cemetery is discernible at Formby. 
This lighthouse stands in place of another, which was 
nearer to the sea by more than half a mile—a site 
which, at the time of its erection, seemed to have 
been firm, dry land, but was rendered useless by the 
encroachments of the water, which continued to in- 
crease. It was not until the sea had broken down 
the ridge of sand which had formed its boundary, 
that a strong embankment was made, extending a 
mile and a quarter in front of the present lighthouse, 
The sand banks in this estuary are tossed to and fro 
by the force of the winds and tides, and are constantly 
changing their shapes and elevations, and, having no 
escape, they remain pent up in the bay. In 1687, 
an excellent channel existed opposite to Formby 
Point, its depth from three to ten fathoms ; but, not 
being marked by buoys, the Rock Channel was at 
that time the entrance in common use, though dry 
at low water. It has since become deeper, and thus 
a change has taken place upon the Hyle Sand Bank. 
A ridge, running along the middle of this bank, has 
been cut through by a channel havirg forced itself 
in a northerly direction, from Helbré island towards 
the Light Ship. The channel described by Capt. 
D-nham at the Dublin Meeting is now useless, 

although used for some time with advantage ; but it 
runs perpendicular to the course of the tide, which 

accounts for its present state. Fears have also 

been entertained, that the other channel, called the 
Horse Channel, was filling up. Lately, a diagonal 

channel has been formed, by aiding the ebb current 

of the tide in its natural diagonal course, between 

Lancashire and Cheshire. This was done by dredg- 

ing, by means of a double-toothed harrow, twelve 

feet across, dragged backwards and forwards by a 

steamer of 100 horse-power over the intruding banks, 

the inner part of which was stated to rise forty-three 

feet higher than the outer or seaward part. An 

enormous wooden scraper is also used. The matter 

taken up appears to contain a small portion of peat, 

and weighs somewhat lighter than the sand found 

within the estuary. This new channel has been 

proved to answer the purposes of navigation beyond 

original expectation, and the approach to Liverpool 

is even better than before. 

Mr. De la Beche mentioned, that submerged peat 
is found along many of the shores of Europe, being 
evidently the remains of forests that had sunk. 
These have been covered with sand, and now there 
are encroachments made upon the coasts near them, 
thus showing two sorts of changes of level. He was 
averse to any great encroachments being made on 
the shores of estuaries, as the natural process of 













stituent of vegetable mould, with that of gallic acid, 


scouring by means of the reflux of the tide was 
liminished, 
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Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
THURSDAY. 

Dr. Pritchard read a paper on * The Extinction of 
the Human Races.’ He expressed his regret that 
so little atteation was given to Ethnography, or the 
natural history of the human race, while the oppor- 
tunities for observation are every day passing away ; 
and concluded by an appeal in favour of the Abori- 
gines’ Protection Society. The paper gave rise to a 
long and desultory conversation, in which Dr. Hodg- 
kin, Mr. Wilde, Mr. Watson, Mr. Hall, Dr. Dau- 
beny, Dr. Wilson (of America), Mr. Thompson, and 
others, took part. 

A Report on the Distribution of the Pulmoni- 
ferous Mollusca in Britain, and the Causes influencing 
it; drawn up at the request of the Association, by Mr. 
E. Forbes.—The object of this inquiry was to ascertain 
the geographical and geological distribution of pul- 
moniferous mollusca in the British isles. The subject 
was considered under three heads: first, a view of 
the various influences which affect their distribution ; 
second, a detailed view of the distribution of the in- 
digenous species in the various provinces of Britain ; 
and third, the relations of that division of the native 
Fauna to the Fauna of Europe, and the distribution 
generally of the more remarkable species. Under 
the first head, after enumerating the various species 
of pulmoniferous mollusca inhabiting Britain, Mr. 
Forbes proceeded to review the causes influencing 
their distribution, dividing such causes into primary 
and secondary. Under the head of primary causes, 
he considered the two influences of climate and soil. 
The influence of climate in Britain is indicated by 
the reduced number of species found in the more 
northern or colder districts, as compared with the 
number inhabiting the provinces of the south and 
centre. It is also indicated by the disappearance of 


species which inhabit soils indifferently, as we ad- 
vance northwards, and by the presence ef species in 
certain situations in southern and warm districts, 
which usually avoid, or are sparingly found in such 


localities. It is further shown by the tendency of 
individuals to multiply in temperate situations, and 
by the superior beauty of colouring displayed by 
species inhabiting warm districts. ‘The author then 
pointed out, that there existed in many places a 
stronger influence than climate, and showed that this 
influence was in its nature geological. He showed 
that various kinds of rocks influence the distribution 
of mollusca; that calcareous rocks are especially 
favourable to their distribution; and that all rocks 
containing much lime tend to increase both the num- 
ber of species and of individuals living on them. Cer- 
tain species are confined altogether to certain rocks, 
others to a class of rocks ; and instances of the occur- 
rence of such phenomena in Britain were enumerated. 
Some rocks influence the distribution negatively, 
diminishing the number both of species and indivi- 
duals, The order of influence of rocks on species in 
Britain, is as follows, commencing with the most 
influential :— 

1. Cretaceous and oolitic. 

2. Carboniferous rocks and trap, 

3. Tertiary. 

. Saliferous. 

5. Slates. 

j. Granite and Gneiss. 





Mr. Forbes noticed, that in certain cases climate 
neutralized the influence of the rock, and vice versd ; 
and instanced Guernsey, as a locality where the 
neutralization of geological influence by climate is 
positive, and Shetland, where it is negative. Under 
the head of secondary influences, Mr. Forbes consi- 
dered the effect of the neighbourhood of the sea—the 
neighbourhood and elevation of mountains—the pre- 
sence of woods, and the influence of the various trees 
found in them—the influence of water, especially of 
artificial water, as canals, and the vitiation of the 
Fauna by the agency of man, as in the case of the 
transportation of species by ballast, Kc. Instances 
were given of the effect of these various influences in 
Britain, and the comparative effect of each on the 
existing Fauna considered. It was stated, that, in 
our country, the influence of elevation is always 
negative, but that in many other countries it is posi- 
tive. It was shown also, that fossils, especially those 
of the newer pliocene strata, materially influence 
the Fauna in certain localities. A detailed view of 
the distribution of the species was then entered into. 





They were arranged under ten districts, viz. 1. the 
Channel Isles; 2. S.E. of England ; 3.8. W. of Eng- 
land; 4. N.E. of England; 5. N.W. of England; 
6. S. of Ireland; 7. W. of Ireland; 8.8. of Scot- 
land; 9. W. of Scotland; 10. Shetland Isles. Tables 
were shown, exhibiting the relative importance of 
the varions influences in each, and the causes of 
the presence of the more local species were con- 
sidered. Jelix revoluta and Helix naticoides were 
mentioned as additions to the British Fauna from 
Guernsey. The researches of Mr, Alder, of New- 
castle, and Mr. Bean, of Scarborough, were par- 
ticularly alluded to, and much novel information 
contributed by those gentlemen mentioned. Mr. 
Forbes then considered the distribution of the prin- 
cipal British species in foreign countries; and in a 
table exhibited a comparison between the principal 
published lists of Europe. The southern countries 
present much fuller lists than the northern. In the 
number of native species of helix, England exceeds 
Scandinavia by seventeen species, and Brabant by 
fifteen, but yields to the other European lists of equal 
importance, especialiy those of the southern countries 
of Europe. France exceeds Britain by no less than 
forty-one species. The Ielix fusca, the Clausilia Rolphii, 
the Pupa anglica, and the Lymnea involuta, of Thom- 
son, were mentioned, as species only found in Britain. 
Many remarkable instances of extensive distribution 
were mentioned. ‘The common snail, Helix aspersa, 
is equally common throughout southern Europe, and 
is found also in parts of Asia, Africa, and North and 
South America; and the edible snail is nearly as 
widely distributed. The Succinea amphibia is very 
widely spread over the world, being found through- 
out Europe, from Archangel downwards, in North 
America, and in North and South Africa, as far as 
the Cape of Good Hope; and the Succinea oblonga 
has also a very wide range. The consideration of 
the distribution of native species in foreign coun- 
tries, was pressed as an important part of the exami- 
nation, since, without such consideration, many 
fullacies may arise in drawing our conclusions. 

Mr. Lyell observed, there were several points in 
relation to the distribution of recent animals that 
geologists required to know. In the first place, 


the influence of various kinds of rocks on the distri- | 


bution of species. Strata in various stages of their 
growth contained various species. What were the 
aws which regulated this distribution with existing 
species? 
important. Freshwater shells exist without marine, 
and vice versd ; and it was desirable to know what 
was the influence of rocks in their neighbourhood 
upon them. It was desirable to know the chemical 
composition of rocks, as in many instances this must 
have great influence. Mollusca, for instance, formed 
their shells from lime, which they must have taken 
up as food. Again, a knowledge of the distribution 
of subaqueous species became important; and the 
sediments in the beds of rivers, and places where 
they are found, should be carefully observed and re- 
corded ; also the depth of the waters in which they 
are found, and the fuci or other plants which may 
grow in their neighbourhood, Shells are the most 
frequent organic remains, and therefore the most 
important. Mammalia, fishes, and reptiles are fre- 
quently absent in strata, but shells never. One of 
the great difficulties in studying these shells, was a 
want of knowledge of those which existed. As we 
passed through each stratum,the shells of each resem- 
bled more and more those of the strata above it, 
the nearer they were to it. Now the question pre- 
sented itself in some of the upper strata, as to whether 
conchologists might not have overlooked existing 
species, and thus animals be thought extinct which 
are not so. Mr. Bean, of Scarborough, had lately 
found a shell that was supposed to be extinct. An- 
other point of importance is the relation of shells to 
each other ina given district, such as the relation of 
the shells in rocks to those found in the sea near 
them. He had lately proposed the question to 
Messrs, Gray and Sowerby, as to whether there was 
any means of determining the relation between the 
number of the species of shells in the Mediterranean 
and the seas of the north of France. They told him 
there was no satisfactory means of doing so. They 
differed in their estimate, and the amount of infor- 
mation was of little value. 


Mr. J. E. Bowman exhibited specimens of a 





The mere chemical influence of strata is | 


| 
| 


-to their anomalous situation. 
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species of Dodder (Cuscuta epilinum), first found in 
Britain, two years ago, by himself; and again in a 
new locality, within the present month. He believes 
it is to be found exclusively upon flax, and has been 
overlooked for C. Europea, from which, however, jt 
is quite distinct in its pedunculated heads, globular 
tube of the corolla, and the insertion of the stamens 
above the tips of the scales, which are geminate or 
bifid, with the lobes divaricate or fimbriated. As 
he observed these scales to differ a good deal from 
each other, even in the same corolla, he cautions 
botanists against trusting too much to them asa spe- 
cific character, without further observations. Stil] 
less does this agree with the continental C. epilinum 
of Weihe, which is described as “ simplex, glomerulis 
ebracteatis, sub 5-floris;*’ because the new plant is 
sometimes branched, has its heads always subtended 
by a broad bractea, and each head, when luxuriant, 
consisting of eight, ten, or twelve flowers. Still, as 
the specific name is so strikingly characteristic of its 
habit of growing always on flaz, and is indeed as old 
as Dodonzus and Gerarde, the author contends that 
it ought to be retained; and that Weihe’s plant (if 
such an one there be, though he suspects some mis. 
take,) should be named anew, or its character be 
revised. Mr. Bowman then described the peculiarities 
in structure of this singular parasite. When it has 
fixed itself upon the flax, the root and lower part of 
the stem shrivel up and die away, and # group of 
little warts or tubercles is produced from the inner 
surface of the spire between each head, which strike 
into the flax and extract its juices. This economy 
places each head nearly in the situation of an inde- 
pendent plant; so that, if the stem were separated 
at intervals, each detached portion would continue 
to flower and to ripen its seed. ‘This view occurred 
to him, on observing that the stem gradually thick- 
enced upwards as it approached each head, and was 


| again reduced to half its diameter immediately above 


it; each head being thus dependent on its own sub- 
ordinate system of exhausting suckers. Another 
beautiful compensation for the loss of the root, and 
supporting the view just advanced, is found in the 
succulent nature of the flowers, which are as fleshy 
as the leaves of the mesembryanthemum tribe, and 
contain reservoirs of nutriment to insure the ripening 
of the seed, and supply the deficiency consequent 
on the desiccation of the flax. The author adverted 
to the total absence of green colour in the dodder 
and other parasites, which is generally considered to 
be owing to their not directly elaborating their juices 
from the soil. But the misseltoe is green, though 
truly parasitical. Others suppose the want of colour 
to arise from their growing in the shade, or being 
destitute of leaves; but the dodder, though leafless, 
grows in the full sunshine; and lathriea has real 
leaves, though they are buried in the soil, amply fur- 
nished with stomata, which line the inner surfaces of 
cylindrical cells, and are most wonderfully adapted 
In fact, they are true 
leaves turned inside out. The real explanation of 
the absence of green in plants arises, in all cases, 
from the want of stomata or pores in the euticle or 
outer skin; for these pores are the lungs, and through 
them alone the atmosphere can be admitted, and 
chemically decomposed, by the action of light ; some 
of its ingredients ministering to the support of the 
plant, and others entering into new combinations to 
produce that beautiful variety of verdure, which is the 
usual summer livery of the vegetable world. 

A Paper was then read‘ On the Cultivation of the 
Cotton of Commerce,’ by Major-Gen. Briggs. The 
objects, proposed in this paper are—First, to excite 
inquiry on the various species of cotton plant that 
produce the cotton of commerce. Secondly, to as- 
certain the nature of soils adapted to each. Thirdly, 
to prove the practicability of cultivating the plant 
in India, for the supply of the British market to any 
extent. Of the species that produce the various 
cottons of commerce, we have at present very little 
accurate knowledge, and this has arisen from the 
alterations undergone by the plant in the pro 
cess of cultivation. But there can be no doubt 
that the plants which produce cotton in America, 
Asia, and Africa, are of decidedly different species. 
The plant that produces the Brazil cotton, probably 
the Gossypium hirsutum, grows to the height of from 
ten to twenty feet, is perennial, and produces cotton 
with a long and strong staple, and moderately fine 
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and silky. The plant common to the West Indies, 
said to have been imported from Guiana, is triennial, 
pearing abundantly a fine silky long staple, and is the 
Gossypium barbadense of botanists. ‘This also is the 
plant which produces the Sea-island cotton. When 
this plant was carried from the coast into the interior 
of Georgia and Carolina, in the United States of 
America, the seed changed from a black to a green 
colour, and the staple became shorter, coarser, and 
more woolly. This plant was afterwards introduced 
into Egypt, and is the same that produces the Bour- 
bon cotton, cultivated by the French on that island. 
Mr. Spalding, in a letter alluded to by Mr. G. R. 
Porter, in his work on tropical productions, records 
several varieties, attention to which is of the greatest 
importance to the cultivation, since they vary in the 
character of their staple, in the shape and size of their 
pods, in the hue of the cotton, and in the duration of 
the plant. The common indigenous plant of India 
isthe Gossypium herbaceum of botanists, and differs in 
appearance from the cottons of the Western world ; 
besides which there is the Gossypium religiosum, pro- 
ducing the brown cotton extensively grown in China. 
It is of the former plant I would desire to speak 
more especially. It is usually cultivated as an an- 
nual, but has been successfully treated and grown asa 
perennial by the process of pruning down when the 
cotton is gathered. The produce of this plant is not 
inferior in fineness, and is superior in point of rich- 
ness of colour, to the best cottons of America. The 
staple is however short, and by the great neglect 
hitherto evinced in picking the produce at the proper 
time, and carelessness in allowing particles of dried 
leaves, or the calyx of the flower to adhere to the 
wool, it fetches a lower price, and is considered an 
inferior article, in the English market, to the New 
Orleans and Georgian of America, though really 
superior in quality and durability. There is another 
kind of cotton produced from a species in Africa 
which Dr. Royle considers allied to the Gossypium 
herbaceum of India. We now come to speak of the 
Several 
specimens of American soils on which cotton is grown, 
have been analyzed by Mr. E. Solly, and he finds 
them generally to consist—first, of a preponderating 
quantity of sand (silex). Secondly, of alumina or 
clay. Thirdly, of the oxides of iron and manganese, 
which give the varying colours to the soil. Fourthly, 
of very small proportions of carbonate and sulphate 
oflime. And lastly, of organic matter in two states; 
a fibro-vegetable and a soluble matter forming from 
four to cight per cent. Soils of this kind where 
hardly anything else will grow, are adapted for the 
cotton plants of America; a fact mentioned by Mr. 
Porter, and confirmed by Mr. Gray, who was for 
some years a cultivator of the plant in America, 
The land on which the indigenous plant of India 
termed Gossypium herbaceum grows, is very different. 
It is composed chiefly not of sand (silex) but of the 
results of the decomposition of trap rocks, the debris 
of the mountains that constitute the extensive trap 
formation of central India. This soil lies upon or 
borders on the limestone ; it contains a large quan- 
tity of vegetable matter, abounds in oxide of iron, is 
retentive of moisture, and forms a rich'tenacious loam 
approaching to clay. Such is the soil of the indigenous 
cotton plant of India, and therefore differs from that 
of America, so that we ought not to be surprised to 
learn that all attempts at cultivating the American 
plant in this soil have failed. But there are in India 
abundant other soils on which the indigenous plant 
will not thrive. ‘These prevail in Bengal, on the 
Coromandel coast, and in fact throughout India. 
They consist mainly of the detritus resulting from 
the disintegration of rocks of the primary and second- 
ary formations, such as granite, gneiss, sandstones, 
with here and there lime, producing a light soil, fertile 
or otherwise according to the quantity of organic 
matter it may contain. The indigenous plant will 
hot grow here, but the American plants thrive on it. 
This has been proved by experimental farms near 
Bombay, and the Western Coast, in Upper Hindi- 
stan, on the Malayan Peninsula, and on the shores of 
Coromandel, in all of which tracts the American 
Plants are growing at present in much perfection, 
though not in quantities sufficient to make any im- 
Pression on the cotton market of this country. India 
could supply all the cotton Great Britain can ever 
Tequire, even from her indigenous plants, but for 


soils in which these plants are cultivated. 





local obstacles. The soil, favourable to the growth of 
this article, however, is situated in a central region 
removed from the coast, and the trade consequently 
labours under the difficulty attendant on a length- 
ened journey by land. This will not be the case 
when the cotton is grown on the lighter soils of the 
coast. Here every facility exists for its exportation, 
for there is.no doubt that an article equally good 
might be obtained at a much cheaper rate than that 
now procured from America. 

Mr. Felkin stated, that there was no objection to 
Egyptian cotton on account of its quality, but it could 
not be bleached. There was also much sand in it; 
this was why it was not more used ; and no cotton, 
however cheap, would be purchased in the market 
with these drawbacks.—In answer to an inquiry, 
Gen. Briggs stated, that the nankeens of commerce 
were made from a naturally brown cotton, probably 
the Gossypium religiosum. This was a very different 
plant from the indigenous cotton of India.— Mr. 
Danson had seen cotton from Peru equal to Sea- 
island, in point of silkiness, length of staple, &c. 
The specimens of cotton from Burmah, now exhibited, 
he thought were of a very superior quality. Other 
products, he thought, might be imported from the 
East, such as wool.—Gen. Briggs did not know where 
the wool of the East Indies was brought from. Shaw]s 
were embroidered at Delhi, but not manufactured. 
Many of the products of the East Indies could be 
imported ; but it was a curious fact, that at the pre- 
sent moment, although we had possessed India so 
long, we absolutely knew nothing about its produc- 
tions and capabilities. We had sent annually from 
England thousands of gallons of linseed oil to India, 
whilst millions of pounds of the seeds of linum were 
rotting throughout the whole country. There were 
not less than fifty species of plants, from which we 
might obtain caoutchouc ; and yet we had imported 
but little from thence. 


Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. Evans presented to the Section an extraor- 
dinary case of Spina bifida. The patient was a boy 
of twelve years of age, enjoying excellent general 
health in other respects; he was strong and active, 
but his head seemed enlarged from chronic hydro- 
cephalus. The tumour occupied the lumbar regions, 
was semi-transparent, and the size of a child’s head. 


‘Observations on Poisoning by the Vapours of | 


burning Charcoal,’ by Dr. Golding Bird.—Dr. 


Bird stated, that he was induced to examine into | 


the subject experimentally, from the discordant opi- 
nions hitherto published on the various questions 
connected with it in a toxicological point of view. 
An opinion has been held, that vapours of carbonic 
acid were more injurious when produced by the com- 
bustion of coal and charcoal, than from any other 
source, on account of the admixture of light carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas. This opinion he dissented from, 
as it was well known that in coal-mines the fire- 
damp, as this gas was called, was inhaled with perfect 
impunity. To ascertain the modus agendi of the gas 
when inhaled, he made numerous experiments, by 
immersing animals in different mixtures of it and 
atmospheric air, as well as in the pure gas. In the 
latter case, the animals died asphyxiated, as when 
immersed in water or mercury, the spasm of the 
glottis preventing any portion of it from being in- 
haled. If not more than 25 per cent. be present, 
then respiration will go on, and its true poisonous 
effects take place. As to the amount of this gas 
necessary to produce fatal effects, Dr. Bird found 
that as a general rule, any quantity above 3} per 
cent. was capable of producing death. Two opi- 
nions prevailed on the nature of these properties: 
the first was, that the gas acted negatively, as 
pure nitrogen or hydrogen is known to do, by pre- 
venting the due supply of oxygen. To test this 
opinion, he formed a mixture containing twenty- 
one parts of oxygen, and seventy-nine of carbonic 
acid, and death followed instantly from immersion in 
it; and the same result followed when the propor- 
tions were reversed, although a taper burned bril- 
liantly in the latter combination ; showing, that the 
burning of a light in any suspected situation is not 
always a safe test of the absence of danger. The 
second opinion is, that this gas, when respired, exerts 








a specific poisonous action on the nervous system. 


This latter, Dr. Bird adopts, from various consider- 
ations drawn from his direct experiments, and from 
the symptoms observed in numerous cases. These 
are principally those denominated cerebral, such as 
head-ache, vertigo, suffused eyes, mental horror to an 
intense degree. Even with these symptoms, respi- 
ration may go on freely. Death is frequently pre- 
ceded by vomiting, which is a marked symptom of 
cerebral disease. In cases where recovery has taken 
place, the sequele are decidedly of nervous character: 
they have been, partial paralysis, dumbness, and 
idiotcy ; and this poisonous effect he thought took 
place independently of absorption, from its immediate 
effects on the nervous system, to which it was applied. 
Death has also been induced by its external applica- 
tion to the body, without its being, at the same time, 
respired. Dr. Bird related some experiments of Dr. 
A. T. Thomson, in which the pain of inflamed sur- 
faces was instantly removed on their being plunged 
into carbonic acid. He dwelt on the pathological 
effects of the gas as exhibited after death, and con- 
cluded by pressing the importance of minute post 
mortem examinations in every case of death from 
this cause coming under the notice of medical men. 

A member stated from his own experience, that in 
the burning of charcoal a quantity of carbonic oxide is 
generated in many instances, and this must be taken 
into account in any accurate examinations of the 
question.—Prof. Macartney observed, that when the 
egg which has been for some time in process of incu- 
bation is placed in carbonic acid, and the temperature 
preserved, the developement of the chick ceases ; and 
this he deemed a strong proof of the action of the gas 
being on the nervous system, as in this case there is 
no respiration, and the process supplementary to it 
is not at all interfered with. 

Prof. Macartney then read a paper ‘ On the Rules 
for finding with exactness the Position of the principal 
Arteries and Nerves, from their relations to the ex- 
ternal forms of the body.’—He first alluded to the 
fact demonstrated by painters and sculptors, that the 
proportions which belong to the external figure of the 
human body are, in general, regulated by the primary 
relations of duplicates and thirds, and their multi- 
ples; and that he had discovered that a similar law 
of proportion prevailed with respect to the internal 
parts of the body—more particularly with regard to 
the trunks of the arteries and nerves, in relation to 
the limits of external form. They sometimes take a 
middle line along the limb, as may be observed in 
the sciatic nerve, but more frequently they occupy 
lines dividing the external form into thirds, or pro- 
ceed from the median line of the side ofan extremity 
to the middle of the opposite side; or they may pass 
from the middle to the division into thirds, or from a 
point placed on a line dividing: the external form into 
three equal parts, and then approaching the middle, 
so as to form, with the fellow, two parts of a triangle. 
He illustrated this rule by applying it to the entire 
course of the artery of the upper extremity, and its 
principal divisions, from the subclavian to the palmar 
arches, and from the course of the occipital arteries. 
He remarked, that the common mode of dissecting 
arteries and dried preparations was calculated to 
lead into serious errors, in consequence of which he 
had been in the habit of teaching relative anatomy, 
by successive removal of the layers placed above 
them, so as not to disturb their lateral connexions. 
The position of the three facial nerves, where they 
emerge from their foramina, illustrate the same rules, 
heing placed on vertical lines, dividing a well-formed 
face into three equal parts. Prof. Macartney laid 
down exact rules for finding the exact points of their 
emergence. He was not aware that any attempts to 
lay down proportional measurements had been made 
in England as a guide in operations, though a few 
rules have been laid down on this subject by Lesfrane 
and Manec, in France. After forty-one years’ experi- 
ence of those rules, he could relate numerous cases of 
their great value in operations, and of the unfortunate 
results of ignorance of such guides, in cases where 
operations were performed. In conclusion, he showed 
that the same primary relations of two and three re- 
gulate the progressive movements of animals provided 
with extremities, and determine also their powers of 
perception and comparison; and that they constitute 
the foundation of the rhythm of music and of lan. 
guage. These positions he illustrated by reference 
to the perceptive powers of man as exercised by 
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the different senses, particularly those of sight and 
hearing. 

£ On the Cause of the Increase of Small-pox, and 
of the Origin of Variola-vaccinia,’ by Dr. Inglis.—Dr. 
Inglis stated, that variola was every year upon the 
increase, the cause of which was, not that vaccination 
was inefficient, or that the virus had degenerated, but 
that, from along immunity from small-pox, the pub- 
lic had ceased to think vaccination necessary ; and 
he suggested that government should be petitioned 
by the Medical Section of the British Association to 
enforce (as is done abroad), not only the vaccination 
of every child born in the kingdom, but the re-vac- 
cination of every man in the British Service. He 
next adduced proofs from the Cow-pox Institution of 
Dublin, from foreign reports, and from the innumer- 
able cases of successful re-vaccination, that the vac- 
cine virus had not degenerated, but that the human 
system did undergo a change during some unknown 
number of years. In Ripon, during the year 1837, 
variola prevailed extensively as an epidemic, and 
Dr. Inglis observed at that time innumerable cases 
of varicella ; those affected with chicken-pox were 
principally children upon whom vaccination had not 
recently been performed, and those who had chicken- 
pox, without vaccination, seldom contracted small- 
pox. The two diseases appeared to Dr. Inglis to 
arise from one cause. Many cases, to prove the con- 
vertibility of the one disease into the other, were 
adduced, Dr. Inglis, having full faith in the efficacy 
of vaccination and of re-vaccination, after first insert- 
ing the vaccine lymph, inserted into his arm in 
several places, the virus from variolous patients in 
different stages of the disease, and, in one instance, 
from a patient who was dying from the disease, but 
in none of them did he succeed in inducing an erup- 
tion : the inflammation and pruritus was considerable 
for a day or two, but then gradually subsided. That 
the vaccine virus, therefore, decreases in its preventive 
influence is a supposition at least difficult of proof, 
for, from the beginning, this prophylactic power was 
imperfect in different degrees, and even an attack of 


small-pox itself, is no certain security against a second 


or even a third attack. The next point in the paper 
was to show that the two visitations of small-pox and 
vaccination could and did go on in the system at one 
and the same time, distinct cases of which were 
brought forward. Now, since two dissimilar contagious 
irritations cannot run their course together without 
the one impeding the other for a time, Dr. Inglis 
was led to suppose that variola and variola-vaccinia 
had the same common origin, or rather that vaccinia 
sprung from variola. The paper concluded by the 
following brief summary :—Ist, That small-pox is 
decidedly on the increase, and that during each suc- 
cessive epidemic there is an increase of variolous 
patients from amongst those who were vaccinated in 
infancy. 2nd, That the vaccine virus is as effectual 
now as ever it was, but that re-vaccination is neces- 
sary after a period of years, as yet unknown. 3rd, 
That the same cause which produces small-pox 
during a variolous epidemic in the unvaccinated, may 
and does give rise to chicken-pox in the vaccinated. 
And 4th, That there is every reason to believe that 
cow-pox had its origin in variola. 

*On the New Vaccine Virus of 1838,’ by Mr. J. 
B. Estlin.—The paper stated that the author had 
procured some fresh vaccine lymph from the cow in 
August, 1838, and that in consequence of much dis- 
satisfaction among medical men with the matter 
previously supplied by the National Vaccine Estab- 
lishment, numerous applications were made to him 
for the new lymph, and that it soon became exten- 
sively employed. The object of the present com- 
munication was to show, that the powers of the new 
virus diminished in intensity as successive vaccina- 
tions increased its distance from the cow. The 
author had watched it through forty-eight subjects in 
succession, and for nearly twelve months. During 
the first three or four months, rather severe local and 
constitutional effects followed. During the latter 
months, however, of the year of trial, the activity of 
the matter had greatly diminished ; while the vesicle 
at the present moment produced by it retains all the 
characteristics of perfect cow-pox, as described by 
Jenner. The author also referred to some experi- 
ments lately made by Mr. Ceely, of Aylesbury, in 
which cows were inoculated with the matter of small- 


regular vaccine vesicle upon the inoculated part of 
the animal. From this vesicle, lymph taken and 
introduced into the human subject, produced the 
genuine cow-pox. 

Dr. Baron informed the Section that he was about 
to publish a Report on the subject of variola, and 
that therefore he would not enter fully into the 
question, but he wished to state the principal argu- 
ments for the identity of variola and what Jenner de- 
nominated variola-vaccinia, or cow-pock: the gene- 
ral conclusions he arrived at were as follows :—Ist, 
That cattle in many ages and different countries have 
been affected with small-pox. 2nd, That those in- 
vasions have been simultaneous with the occurrence 
of the disease in man. 3rd, That it appeared in 
England, in the year 1745, again in 1770, and con- 
tinued until 1780. 4th, That the casualtransmission 
of this disease, preventing the accession of small-pox 
in man, induced Jenner to propagate the affection 
from one human being to another. 5th, That when 
severe among animals, severe also in the human 
subject. 6th, That as it has been propagated from 
the cow to man, it has also been transmitted from 
the human subject to the cow, by inoculation. 7th, 
That the disease becomes milder when transmitted 
to the cow, still preserving its protecting influence. 

Sir James Murray again adverted to a subject 
brought forward by him at the meeting at Liverpool 
(see Athen. No. 517), the urinary secretions in the 
circulating fluids. 

THURSDAY. 

*On Alkaline Indigestion,’ by R. D. Thomson, 
M.D.—The author stated that he had brought this 
subject before the British Association at Bristol, but 
that since that period he had not only from ample 
experience confirmed the results of his former in- 
quiries, but had elicited several other conclusions of 
importance. In the healthy state, there is no doubt 
that during a portion at least of the process of diges- 
tion the contents of the stomach are in an acid state. 
Some had concluded that this acidity proceeded from 
the presence of muriatic acid, upon what grounds 
Dr. Thomson would discuss in the Chemical Section 
(see ante, p. 675); others that it proceeded from 
acetic or lactic acid. 1. Whatever this acid may 
be, there is no doubt that when it accumulates to a 
certain extent, the stomach can no longer sustain it, 
and disease ensues in the form of heartburn, acid 
eructations, &c. 2. Where the contents of the 
stomach assume any condition offensive to that organ, 
either from too much acid or from too small a pro- 
portion, the stomach, in many cases ejects a clear 
fluid, which Dr. Thomson has found to be accom- 
panied by different symptoms, according to the 
chemical re-action of the fluid: thus in heartburn an 
acid fluid is ejected, but without any cessation of pain 
in the stomach ; while, on the contrary, if a neutral 
fluid be ejected, according to the experience of the 
author, the pain is alleviated on the instant that the 
fluid is got rid of. This is a more rare case of in- 
digestion, but the author has met with it several 
times. It may be termed Neutral Indigestion. 3. 
The third form of indigestion which Dr. Thomson 
has met with is the alkaline state of the contents of 
the stomach. He termsit Alkaline Indigestion. The 
peculiar features of this disease are a violent pain in 
the region of the stomach, accompanied sometimes 
with a feeling of fainting, headache, and more rarely 
an inclination to vomit. Suddenly a sensation of 
spasm comes on, as if some contraction were taking 
place, and the patient speedily finds his mouth full 
of water, which he is obliged to empty. This opera- 
tion he has no sooner performed, than he requires to 
repeat it, and at last a continuous stream flows from 
his mouth, which endures for some time, when it 
ceases, and along with it the pain of the stomach. 
This, together with the chemical re-action of the 
fluid ejected, appears to distinguish in a very com- 
plete manner, alkaline and neutral indigestion from 
the acid state, all of which have been confounded by 
former writers. The distinction is the more impor- 
tant, because these different forms require, in some 
measure, opposite modes of treatment. With regard 
to the cause of the alkaline re-action, Dr. Thomson 
stated that after evaporating the fluid emitted from 
the stomach, and igniting the residue, he had obtained, 
by crystallization, fine crystals of carbonate of soda. 
The presence of these, however, he ascribed often 
to the decomposition of common salt by the process, 





pox, the result of which was, the appearance of the 


' [Ser. 


or to the previous existence of lactate of soda in the 
fluid. He was more inclined to attribute it to the 
former source, because the quantity of crystals was 
so very considerable. Dr. Thomson stated that the 
ejection of these fluids from the stomach was much 
more common than was usually imagined, as out of 
forty or fifty patients admitted daily at the Blenheim 
Street Dispensary, in London, he generally found 
one or two affected with such symptoms. For some 
years past he had made it a rule always to examine 
these fluids, and the results of his experiments were 
embodied in his present communication. He ob- 
served that these complaints were frequently symp. 
tomatic of diseases placed in other organs, as the 
uterus, liver, &c. But the secondary disease was 
often the more disagreeable, and therefore required 
to be as carefully treated as the original one. 

Mr. Hodgson read a paper, ‘On the Red Appear- 
ance on the Internal Coat of Arteries,’ which, he 
stated, did not depend on inflammation in every 
instance, and from which it should be carefully dis 
tinguished ; it might occur extensively, or in small 
patches, or in different parts of the same subject, 
presenting different shades of colour. It was found 
in subjects of all ages, in healthy us well as morbid 
coats, in the lining membrane of the heart, and of 
the veins, but less frequently in the latter. It may 
be found when blood is present in those cavities after 
death, or where they are completely empty. Mr, 
Hodgson related the experiments of Laennec and 
Andral, which proved that this red appearance might 
be communicated after death by immersing the ves. 
sels in blood. As to the efficient cause, he stated, 
that it might proceed from imbibition, in the same 
manner as we find the neighbouring membranes 
stained with bile from the gall-bladder and its duets ; 
the first changes towards decomposition and putre- 
faction might allow of it more readily. Some writers 
look on it in every instance as the result of inflam- 
mation ; slight modifications of vitality may permit 
its occurrence during life, as we find it, where 
chronic inflammation has existed, giving rise to de- 
posits of an atheromatous matter. When dependent 
on inflammation it will be found affecting the inner 
coat only, but when on other causes it will often per- 
vade the elastic or middle coat as well as the serous. 
Finally, he stated that it might be found depending 
on the co-existence of those causes which were capa- 
ble of producing it singly. 

Mr. Hodgson repeated the statements which he 
made after the reading of Dr. Macartney’s paper, on 
Tuesday ; that, although nature does sometimes use 
other means for suppressing haemorrhage, the most 
frequent mode was a vital constriction and contrac- 
tion of the coats of the artery, and that this constric 
tion and narrowing of the arterial tube may be pro- 
duced by exposure and by pressure. That this is the 
mode adopted to prevent the hemorrhage in cases of 
Gangrene, when separation is effected. In support 
of these views, he presented to the Section some pre- 
parations and drawings, particularly illustrating the 
various conditions in which arteries are found, after 
successful operations for aneurism: true aneurism, he 
pointed out as depending on a weakening and de- 
generation of the middle coat of the artery. 

Dr. Macartney thought that it was of importance 
to discriminate between the red appearances described 
by Mr. Hodgson and inflammation; they had a 
painted appearance, were devoid of tumefaction, and 
were most perfectly distinguished by being insuscep- 
tible of injection. There was, he stated, much 
analogy in the red patches observed on the pharynx 
and oesophagus in eases of hydrophobia ; he remarked 
that these appearances might not depend on the 
putrefactive process, but be caused more by changes 
in the blood itself than in the solids. Dr. Macart- 
ney dwelt on the important part played by the effu- 
sion of coagulable lymph in the closure of arteries, 
independent of and even previous to inflamma- 
tion. 

Mr. C. T. Coathupe detailed the results of a 
series of experiments on the Respiration of Dete- 
riorated Atmospheres, which he had instituted to 
determine whether the injurious effects which have 
followed the respiration of charcoal vapours had de- 
pended on carbonic acid, as was generally thought, 
or on the specific agency of some other volatile pro- 
duct. The volatile products of the combination of 
charcoal he stated to be as follows :— 
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Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Hydrochlorate of Ammonia, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Volatile Empyreumatic Oil, 
Carbonic Acid Gas, 

Carbonic Oxide, 

Oxygen, 

Nitrogen, 

Aqueous Vapour. 

From a number of experiments on the elimina- 
tion of carbonic acid during respiration, he arrived 
at the following results:—that 266.66 cubic feet of 
atmospheric air pass through the lungs of an adult in 
twenty-four hours, of which 10.666 are converted 
into carbonic acid, yielding 5.45 ounces of carbon, 
or 124.628 pounds annually, which will give a total 
of 147,070 tons of carbon as the annual product of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland! The 
average amount of carbonic acid found in atmospheric 
air in which animals had expired was found to be, 
for warm-blooded animals, 12.75 per cent., for the 
cold-blooded animals, 13.116 per cent. When the 
animals were removed, on becoming comatose, the 
average amount of carbonic acid was found to be 
10.42 per cent. On confining a taper until its ex- 
tinction, the quantity of carbonic acid found was 
3.046 per cent. From hence it would appear, that 
an atmosphere that has ceased to support combus- 
tion can support animal life for some time, which 
Mr. Coathupe proved by direct experiment. 

Dr. Costello presented a report of ten cases of 
Calculus treated by Lithotrity. The patients were 
of ages between fifty-three and seventy-six, the 
stones varying in size from that of a pigeon’s egg to 
that of a hen’s egg. The lithotrite was successively 
applied at sittings of from thirty to fifty seconds. 
Dr. Costello strongly insisted on the necessity of 
this point, especially at the commencement of the 
treatment, as the constitution is thus saved from the 
shock and reaction which follow protracted opera- 
tion. One of the cases was remarkable: the col- 
lected fragments of the removed calculus were shown 
to the Section ; they filled a bottle capable of con- 
taining at least four fluid ounces. The patient had 


suffered upwards of ten years; during the treatment 
he superintended the farming of his estate as usual, | 
without any inconvenience, the entire of the ten | 
cases were cured, bearing high testimony to the value 


of this improvement in operative surgery. In con- 
nexion with these operations, Dr. Costello related an 
incident which, to use his own words, * exemplified 
the progress of surgery and steam travelling,”—he 
operated on three patients residing in three ditferent 
counties, and travelled over a space of upwards of 
200 miles in eighteen hours. 

Mr. Nasmyth read a paper ‘On the Microscopic 
Structure of the Teeth,’ in which he treated also of the 
covering of the enamel and of the organization of the 
pulp. He first stated that his researches had led him 
to a conviction contrary to that of Retzius, Purkinje, 
and Friinkel, for he had found that the enamel in all 
cases, possesses a distinct envelope or coating. On 
the incisor of the calf, and on several other simple 
teeth, he had also traced in it the corpuscles of Pur- 
kinje, analogous to those found in bone.t With 
respect to the microscopic structure of the teeth, Mr. 
Nasmyth treated principally of the interfibrous sub- 
stance, which he said was not “ structureless,” as has 
been erroneously stated, but decidedly cellular. The 
fibres themselves he described as presenting an inter- 
tupted or baceated appearance, as if made up of 
compartments, which differ in size and relative posi- 
tion in various series of animals. He detailed their 
peculiarities in the human subject, in some species of 
the monkey tribe, and in the oran-outan. After the 
earthy matter of teeth has been removed by acid, the 
animal resilue, he stated, consists of solid tibres, and 
if the decomposition be allowed to continue, these 
fibres present a peculiar baccated appearance. The 
general appearance of the fibres treated by acid is 
Similar to that of the fibres of cellular tissue generally, 
and the diameter of each corresponds exactly to the 
calibre of the dental tube, as described by Retzius, 
and which, according to that writer, is pervious, al- 
though, at the same time, he says, that it is always 
more or less filled with contents of an earthy nature. 
With regard to the internal structure of the pulp, 





t A fall description of this structure will be found in a 
Paper by Mr. Nasmyth, in the forthcoming volume of the 
Tansactions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, accompa- 
hied by drawings. 


| Mr. Nasmyth stated that the number of minute cells 
presenting themselves in its interior, in a vesicular 
form, is very remarkable. ‘They vary in size from 
the ten-thousandth to one-eighth of an inch in dia- 
meter, and are evidently disposed in layers. The 
parenchyma of macerated pulp is found to be tra- 
versed by vessels, and to be interspersed with granules. 
The arrangement of these cells or vessels, Mr. Na- 
smyth thinks, may account for the shrinking or nearly 
total disappearance of the pulp which he has fre- 
quently observed: their use in the economy of the 
part he has not yet ascertained. They are evidently 
filled either with air or fluid. He finds that they 
exist on the formative surface of the pulp. Mr. Na- 
smyth next proceeded to the nature of the process 
by which the ivory is developed. The formative 
surface of the pulp, which is in apposition to the 
ivory, and by which the latter is produced, he de- 
scribed as presenting a general cellular arrangement, 
which he denominated reticular, resembling a series 
of skeletons of a desiccated leaf. This reticularity is 
found to have peculiar diversities in different classes 
of animals. Mr. Nasmyth has found that a similar 
appearance is presented by the capsule and by the 
capsular investment of the enamel. ‘The leaves or 
compartments of the reticulation are surrounded by 
a well-defined scolloped border, from which occa- 
sionally processes are observed to arise at regular 
intervals. With respect to the formation of the 
ivory, Mr. Nasmyth stated that he was not prepared 
with a satisfactory theory, and would only submit a 
few observations based on his own researches. On 
the surface of the pulp, he said, are found innu- 
merable detached cells with central points, which 
latter are at regular intervals corresponding in ex- 
tent to those existing between the fibres of the 
tooth. The cellules of the fragments of the ivory 
which are found scattered on the pulp, resemble 
exactly in size and appearance the cellules of the 
latter when in a state of transition. Mr. Nasmyth is 
of opinion that from. the spirally fibrous frame-work 
of the reticulations are evolved the spiral fibres of the 
tooth. The diameters of the two sets of fibres ex- 
actly agree. The projections on the formative sur- 
face of the pulp correspond to the centres of the 
cells, may be traced to belong to their structure, and 
are evidently fibres passing upwards from the pulp. 





perfect ivory resolve themselves by decomposition 
| into similar granules. He has not discovered the 
| manner in which the osseous matter is deposited in 
| the cells of the interfibrous substance, but he has 
| observed that these cells are subdivided into minute 
| cellules, for they present the appearance of being 
| filled with smaller cells in certain progressive stages 
| of developement. But in whatever aspect, said he, 
we view the formative organs of the tooth and the 
dental tissues themselves, and whether we examine 
the latter during the process of their developement or 
after their formation has been completed, we are 
everywhere met by appearances which denote a cel- 
lular or reticular arrangement. Mr. Nasmyth con- 
cluded his paper by a notice of Schwann’s work on 
the cellular character of primary tissues, dwelling on 
his views of the cellular organization of the pulp, 
from which his own were essentially different. 
SATURDAY. 

Dr. Ludwig Giiterbock exhibited a number of in- 
struments made from ivory, softened by the removal 
of the earthy matter by the action of dilute acid. In 
a brief memoir on their origin, he showed, that the 
first idea of the preparation was not due either to the 
German or Parisian individuals who had claimed 
the honour, as it was contained in an English work, 
published some time ago, under the title of ‘ Useful 
Arts and Inventions.’ 

Mr. Nasmyth read a paper ‘ On the Structure of 
the Epithelium,’ which he described as being com- 
posed of cells. He first alluded to the views of 
Leewenhoek on the subject, contained in letters to 
the Royal Society, written in 1674, and 1684-5, and 
according to which, this tissue is composed of scales. 
The researches of subsequent inquirers tend to prove 
that scales or cells of various forms exist on the sur- 
face of all mucous and serous membranes, on the 
inner mémbrane of the vascular system, &c. Mr. 
Nasmyth described the epithelium as a layer of sub- 
stance destitute of vessels, covering the vascular sur- 





face of mucous membranes, The scales, as they were 


Mr. Nasmyth has also ascertained that the fibres of 





first termed by Leewenhoek, of which it is composed 
are flat bodies, with a thick portion or nucleus in 
their centre, and with very thin and transparent 
margins, which are sometimes curved ; their surface 
often presents numerous transparent points, with 
very fine lines. The nucleus of the scale generally 
contains a small body, which has been called the 
nucleus-corpuscle. If the secretion be removed from 
an irritated mucous membrane, these bodies are 
found to assume the appearance of cells, but gene- 
rally at the surface they resemble scales, from having 
increased in size, and undergone compression. In 
the fetus, the well-defined scales of the epidermis 
are not unfrequently seen externally; the rete mal- 
pighii consists of newly-formed cells; and between 
the two may be observed other cells, in a state of 
progressive developement. In the epithelium gene- 
rally, a nucleus is first formed, and then a cell is 
formed around it. These cells are connected by a 
gelatinous substance, interspersed with minute gran- 
ular bodies, which displays considerable elasticity, 
and which sometimes presents a fibrous appearance. 
The granules can be caused to disappear by com- 
pression.. In certain parts of the epithelium of the 
calf, distinct fibres are observed to pass over the sur- 
face of the scales, and to connect them together, thus 
forming a very delicate net-work. On the surface of 
the body and of the mucous membranes of man and 
animals generally, the superficial scales are thrown 
off by pressure from the cells beneath ; but in some 
cases, as with frogs and efts, the epithelium scales are 
removed in a continuous layer; and Mr. Nasmyth 
is disposed to believe that it is the covering which, 
according to naturalists, is swallowed by the animal 
after having been shed. The cuticle and epithelium 
then are evidently organized bodies. It would appear 
that they are formed from a fluid secretion, and 
that their various stages of developement are as fol- 
lows: Ist, the formation of nuclei, and their corpus- 
cles ;—2nd, that of cells ;—3rd, the growth of the 
latter etfected by vital imbibition ;—4th, their com- 
pression and gradual conversion into minute lamelle, 
or scales. The cells s*em to have within themselves 
a power of growth, and it remains for pathologists to 
determine what share the derangement of this func- 
tion has in the production of cutaneous diseases, 
Under certain modifications, the epithelium certainly 
presents vital phenomena, among which may be 
mentioned the ciliary motions. Mr, Nasmyth con- 
cluded his paper by an especial description of the 
portion of the epithelium lining the cavity of the 
mouth. In the fetal subject, previous to the extru- 
sion of the teeth, it forms on the alveolar arch a 
dense projecting layer, distinguishable from the sur- 
rounding membrane by its whiteness, and by super- 
ficial and waving ridges and sulci. The younger the 
subject, the greater is its thickness. It is made up 
of a mass of scales, lying one above the other, and 
thus presents no resemblance to cartilage, though it 
has been generally classed as such. In the interior 
of its structure, where it corresponds to the molar 
teeth, small vesicles may be frequently observed, 
varying in size from one-fourth to one-eighth of a 
line in diameter. On microscopic examination, the 
particles of these are found to consist of attenuated 
scales, and their cavity to contain a fluid abounding 
in minute granules and cells. They are probably 
the “ glands” described by Serres as intended for the 
secretion of the tartar. Larger vesicles are also 
found implanted in the vascular mucous membrane, 
composed of a very delicate tissue, and containing a 
transparent fluid, which coagulates on the application 
of heat or acid. In this fluid float numerous globules 
and scales, similar to those of the epithelium gene- 
rally. The internal, or attached surface of the 
alveolar epithelium presents numerous fringed pro- 
cesses,which sink into the substance of the subjacent 
mucous membrane. These are found to be composed 
of elongated scales. By immersion in water or diluted 
spirits of wine, these fringes are much enlarged, and 
their size, indeed, exceeds that of the dense epi- 
thelium itself. 

Mr. Hodgson made some remarks on organization 
without any perceptible vascular connexions, and re- 
ferred to the ovum at an early period, and the crys- 
talline lens, as examples.—Dr. Macartney brought 
forward the circumstances under which loose carti- 
lages existed in the knee joint as instances of the 
same phenomena, which he said increased and de- 
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creased, and changed their structure, existing at first 
as coagulable lymph, and afterwards as cartilage and 
bone, without any vascular connexions.—Prof. Part- 
ridge adduced as instances the loose bodies in the 
sheaths of tendons, which he knew to enlarge, though 
they were previously completely detached. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue prevailing quiet at home has induced us to 
hunt over the foreign papers and journals, in the hope 
that something might be thence gleaned, but all 
seem subject to the same summer influences. It 
may be well, however, to remind our scientific 
friends, that, as announced some time since (A‘hen. 
No. 599), the Italian savans are to assemble at Pisa 
in October; that the French Geologists meet in the 
same month ; and that the German Naturalists, this 
year, hold their session at Pyrmont. An account 
appears in the Nordische Blitter, of an immense land 
slip at Federowka, avillage situated on the Volga. The 
inhabitants, it is said, were suddenly awakened by a 
noise resembling that of an earthquake, accompanied 
by a violent motion in the ground. They rushed out 
into the street, and perceived, with terror, that the 
whole valley on which the greater part of their vil- 
lage is built had slipped from its place at the foot of 
the mountain, and was sliding towards the river. 
A sort of undulating motion was observed in the 
ground, which soon split into a succession of terraces, 
as perfect as if made by art, and, in many places 
where the hills had been, little lakes were formed, by 
water rushing in. The motion of the ground conti- 
nued, with more or less violence, for nearly three 
days, and seventy houses were either wholly or par- 
tially destroyed. Fortunately, no lives were lost, as 
the peasants lived in the open air during the whole 
progress of the phenomena. On one side of the 
village rise high hills, the upper strata of which 
are of limestone, but the lower of various kinds of 
clay, whilst on the opposite side it is washed by the 
Volga, which is here hemmed into a narrow bed ; 
and the waters, thus confined, are supposed to 
have forced a passage between the stony and alluvial 
beds. 

On the subject of the appointment by the French 
Government of M. Fresnil as consular agent to 
Mecca, a writer in Das Ausland otserves—M. Fres- 
nil’s official duties will bring him into a locality con- 
venient for his peculiar branch of Oriental study. 
The completion of his Grammar on the oldest of all 
Arabian dialects may now be expected, as well as, in 
all probability, an explanation of the inscriptions 
lately discovered in South Arabia. It is his intention, 
in the first instance, to visit Hijir, in the province of 
Neschid, fifteen days’ journey from Medina, where 
there are many Himyarite monuments, with inscrip- 
tions and sculptures. There are, at present, several 
French travellers in different parts of the East, whose 
previously-acquired knowledge is sufficient to give 
value to their narratives. Theroulde, a pupil of 
Bornouf, is in India, and, after having passed two 
years in Calcutta, has continued his voyage up the 
Ganges. The last accounts from him are from Alla- 
habad, but he will go as far as Lahore and Cashmere. 
Batta, the son of the Italian historian, is just returned 
from Arabia and Nubia, where he has collected some 
valuable contributions to Natural History. As soon 
as these specimens shall have arrived, he intends set- 
ting off again for the East. D’Abhbadie, who came 
some months since from Abyssinia, where his brother 
still remains in the country of the Galla, is on his 
return. There is more to be hoped from him, than 
from Armand Lefevre, who was sent thither by the 
government, but who has spent his time in Egypt, 
writing articles on eastern polities for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. The‘ Travels in Abyssinia,’ by Combes 
and Tamissier, have lately appeared, in four volumes 
(Athen. No. 562—3). They are not without interest, 
although it may be doubted whether the travellers 
possessed either the previous acquirements or the 
faculty of observation which were desirable. Like 
many other travellers, they also committed the fault 
of endeavouring to cover too much ground, Russell, 
in his* Description of Aleppo,’ and Lane, in his work 
upon Cairo, have done more for our knowledge of 
the East, than a dozen of these hasty visitors; and 
it would be very desirable, if travellers sent out offi- 
cially should be required to remain some years in an 
interesting country. 





One great obstacle to the use of M. Daguerre’s 
photogenic process, is the difficulty of preserving the 
pictures when completed, because they are of so 
delicate a nature, and so easily ‘injured, that the 
slightest touch effaces them—even M. Daguerre him- 
self has always found it necessary to protect them 
with a plate of glass, which is both inconvenient and 
troublesome ; and it has, in consequence, been sug- 
gested, that if a varnish could be discovered, which 
might be easily applied to the surface of the plates 
after the completion of the pictures, and which, 
whilst it protected them from injury, should not 
impair their delicacy, it would considerably add to 
the value and usefulness of the process:—we are 
happy, therefore, to hear, that M. Dumas has dis- 
covered, that a liquid, composed of one part of dew- 
trine and five parts of water, forms a varnish of the 
desired nature. It is said to be well adapted for the 
purpose, and further possesses the advantage of being 
easily removed from the surface of the picture, by 
immersing the whole in boiling water. ‘Time, how- 
ever, will be required to ascertain whether this varnish 
has any action on the peculiar mercurial compound 
of which the image is formed. 

We shall next week conclude our Report of the 
proceedings of the British Association. 





DIORAMA, REGENT'’S PARK. 

This Establishment will he SHORTLY CLOSED for the Sea- 
i now exhibiting represent the CORONATION 
M: fF QUEEN VICTORIA, in Westminster Ab- 
bey. and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA CR 

at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade from Noon 
till Midnight. Both Paintings are by Le Cuevauier Bouton. 
—Open from Ten till Five. 








MISCELLANEA 

Whales.—A Correspondent observes “ In your last 
Atheneum (page 677), Mr. Fox is reported to have 
said in reference to the letter from the Bishop of 
Durham, ‘this letter clearly shows that the bones 
discovered in Durham Castle belonged to an animal 
cast on shore on the coast of Durham at Earington, 
and the date (1661) proves it to be the oldest whale 
of the kind recorded to have been found on the 
British coast.’ [think this is an error, excepting 
that the instance I am going to adduce does not state 
of what kind the whale was. In the last volume of the 
Pell Records, published by Mr. F. Devon, page 126, 
in the 8th year of King Edward the 2d (a 1315), 
being 346 years previous, is the following entry: ‘To 
Thomas Springett, William Kempe and Edmond de 
Greenwich, mariners, in money received by them of 
the King’s gift, for their labour in taking a whale 
lately caught near London bridge, 20s.’ ” 

Great Fire in Russia —On the estate of Count 
Sheremetieuv, near Moscow, a tremendous conflagra- 
tion took place a few weeks ago, in what is probably 
one of the largest villages in the world. Seven hun- 
dred houses, including great cotton and cloth manu- 
factories—filled at the time with immense quantities 
of goods destined forthe fair of Nishny Novgorod— 
were laid in ashes. We mention the circumstance, 
however, to direct attention to the strange fact 
that one of the principal losers by this fire, a manu- 
facturer, who after having lost property to the 
amount of 40,0007, is still considered a rich man, is 
nevertheless a serf of the count, and it is said he is 
by no means the only person on the estate similarly 
situated. 

Discovery of a Tesselated Pavement.—In a field 
adjoining the road leading from Rudston to Kilham, 
a tessclated pavement, about six inches from the sur- 
face, was uncovered—the tessere differing in size 
from 14 inch to 4 inch, colours white, red, and blue, 
—white prevailing; laid in lines and forming dia- 
monds—extending over a surface of about 4 yards 
by 3 yards, walled round on three sides with large 
rough stones similar to the chalk stones of the Wolds. 
A great part of the pavement had been destroyed at 
a former period by some labourers, who had dug it 
up in the hope of finding treasure, and the place 
filled up again promiscuously ; it contained red bricks, 
of a square form, 94 inches by 84 inches, 1% inch 
thick; pieces of plaster smooth on one side and 
painted, some red all over, some in lines, and some with 
dashes of red and green, apparently water colours. 
Below this, at about 34 feet from the surface, were a 
number of tiles, in regular order, slightly curved, and 
having a flank ateach side. They were placed flank 
to flank one with another, having the hollow side 
downward. The top surface presented an indented 





half circle, extending from one end to about one 
third of the whole length. ‘The size of each tile js 
about 15 inches by 114, and about } of an inch jn 
thickness. Immediately underthese wasanother layer 
of the same sort of tiles, laid in the same manner, but 
transversely with the other. Below these was a small 
quantity of exceedingly black ashes, and near were 
some pieces of a rather bony-like substance, porous, 
and having a great semblance to the incrusted moss 
from the Dropping Well at Knaresborough. Still 
lower was a layer of fine rich earth, a few inches in 
thickness, and then a bed of fine natural red clay, 
probably the material similar to that of which the 
bricks and tiles had been formed.— Hull Advertiser. 

Heat in Liquids —The experiments of M. Despretz 
concerning the propagation of heat in liquids has 
been attended with the most satisfactory results, 
From these it appears, that a liquid column being 
heated at the upper part, the heat is propagated ac. 
cording to the same laws as those belonging to solid 
bodies: that the temperature decreases from the 
axis to the surface, and from the surface to the wall 
of the side. The depth to which solar heat pene- 
trates in a given time may be easily calculated by 
these data, in large lakes, and isolated seas. 

Fossi/s.—_M. Lartet announces that among his re- 
cently found fossils he has met with a Desman, or 
Musk Shrew, of the same size as that now living in 
the Pyrenees. If this opinion should be contirmed 
it will be the first example ofa living species existing 
also among the mammiterz of the tertiary formations, 

Philosophy. —“ What's the reason,” said Mr. 
Squeers, “of rheumatics ? what do they mean ? what 
do people have ’em for—eh!” Mrs. Sliderskew 
didn’t know, but suggested that it was possibly be- 
cause they couldn't help it. ‘ Measles, rheumaties, 
hooping-cough, fevers, agues, and lumbagers,” said 
Mr. Squeers, “ is all philosophy together, that’s what 
it is. ‘The heavenly bodies is philosophy, and the 
earthly bodies is philosophy. If there’sa screw loose 
in a heavenly body, that’s philosophy, and if there's 
a screw loose in a earthly body, that’s philosophy 
too; or it may he that sometimes there’s a little 
metaphysics in it, but that’s not often. Philosophy 
is the chap for me. If a parent asks a question in 
the classical, commercial, or mathematical line, says 
I, gravely, ‘Why sir, in the first place are youa 
philosopher ?—* No, Mr. Squeers,’ he says, * I an't.’ 
— Then sir,’ says I, ‘I am sorry for you, for I shau't 
be able to explain it.” Naturally the parent goes 
away and wishes he was a philosopher, and equally 
naturally, thinks I’m one.*” 

Rural Felicity, described by Mrs, Nickleby. —*The 
Dibabses lived in the beautiful little white house one 
story high, covered all over with ivy and creeping 
plants, with an exquisite little porch, with twining 
honeysuckles and all sorts of things, where the ear- 
wigs used to fall into one’s tea on a summer evening, 
and always fell upon their backs and kicked dread- 
fully, and where the frogs used to get into the rush- 
light shades, when one stopped all night, and sit up 
and look through the little holes like christians. 

No Appetite. —Mr. Nickleby used to say that ap- 
petite was the best clock in the world, but you have 
no appetite. I wish you had, and upon my word I 
really think you ought to take something that would 
give you one; I am sure I don’t know, but I have 
heard that two or three dozen native lobsters give an 
appetite, though that comes to the same thing after 
all, for I suppose you must have an appetite before 
you can take ’em. If I said lobsters, I meant oysters, 
but of course it’s all the same. 

Canal Travelling.—We learn from the Stirling 
Journal that the following experiments have lately 
been tried on the Forth and Clyde Canaf. Mr. John 
M‘Neil, the civil engineer, has had constructed on 
the banks of the canal a railway upon blocks, on 
which a locomotive engine has been put, which was 
used during several days instead of horses, to 
draw the canal passage-boats, and succeeded in taking 
them the whole distance of the line at the rate of 
eight miles an hour. The company, having ascer- 
tained the full success of the experiment, will con- 
struct a tramway along the canal bank, and will be 
able to take their passage-boats in future at the rate 
of eighteen miles an hour. 


—- 





"To Corresroxpexts.—A Country Reader—R.—C. C. 
—S. M. S.—Antonio Zimines—J. T.—E. J. F.—received. 
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aE ALFRED HOME and FOREIGN LIFE 
WSURANCE and MUTUAL ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, 


Sl, ola Broad-stree 
Sir ‘Woodbine 4 K.C.H, 
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Direc 
incan Davidson ine, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Bosker, Esq. Sir David Scott, B: 


Geo, Frederick Dick: Esq. on rae Baa 
LU eric ickson, rnest . . 
Hon. E. H. Grimston, M.P. or ulloch, cones 


eae or 
Joseph Tell licoe, Esq ur Willis, Esq. 


Wm. James Maxwell, Esq. ‘the Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. 


Duncan Davidson Alves. J. P berton Hi > 
Granville Sharp, Esq. we Esa. ik Arthur Willis, = ate 


Edgar Corrie, Esq. ul David Powell, Esq. | J. 2. Walford, Esq. 
Secretary— Anthony Highmo re, 
Solicitors—Messrs1 Maltby & Otter, 34, Oia'B Broad-street. 
Advantages cf this Associat 
An ample subscribed capital for the security of the assured, 
ae eventual advantages of a mutual life association 
Assurers idmitted to the same rights as the Shareholders, and 
“fear to become Directors and Auditors 
our-fifths of the profits divided area > five years, by addition 
_—— or guy fy premium 
nces made to the assured. on vin, 
Premiums and interest. , es geaennshamsbasees 
the important and peculiar feature i ins this Association is, that 
assurers may reside in ~~ part of the globe, either by pay- 
ae fxtre premium, or, att sir option, by an arrangement for 
stipu (-}4 — — th ~ —- assured fr case of death 
4 or Europe, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the Beitiah possessions in North America, no extra premium or or 


luction is a 4 
yearly, or —— Premiums may be paid quarterly, half. 


r ANNUITY BRANCH. 
body, th PoRcHasens OF ANNUITIES are treated as a separate 
heir funds are kept distinct from those of the Life Associ- 
es fou in addition to the following advantageous scale of 
our-fifths of the profits are divides, among the annuitants 
three years by way of bonu 
‘Tate exhibiting the Rates of Annuiti 


Age Annuity.| Age! Annuity 





payable Half-yearly. 
Age; Annuity. Age Annuity.| 


£8.d. j}£s. d. 
516 1 6 | 1017 4 
55 








VREEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, sLOan, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST ¢ COMP 
mong the many ea to the assured in this company 
are, the option of taking the profits in cash ; adding to the policy. 
reducing the premium or receiving an annuity; of effecting 
sanenees upon increasing or decreasing premiums ; and with- 
participation of profits at reduced yeominmnes and of credit 
for half of the first five years’ premiu policies, not forfeited 
if premium seonean unpaid at the time. of becoming due. No 
error, but only fraud, to vitiate a policy. Lives below the ordi- 
nary standard of health insured at a moderate, yet proportionate, 
increase of rate—Facilities for effecting loans—The business of 
the Company not confined * the Masonic body. Commission 
allowed to ———\ and A) 
A Director’ in ‘attendance dail 
ISEPH BERRIDGE, Sec. 
11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, a. 28, 1838 


INTEREST OF MONEY. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THE ASYLUM LIFE 
OFFICE call public attention to the fact, that parties who 
assure with the Company on the even scale for the whole of life, 
are allowed to retain one-third of the annual premiums at an 
interest of 4 per cent. per annum. 
ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 
70, Cornhill, and 5, ppetption-etuse, London. 
Established in 1 
“The Asylum was instituted (says omy Historical Sketch of 
Insurance Companies) for the express purpose of assuring dete- 
“ riorated i rejected by other offices, and lives avow- 
a “edly diseased. It has added to its original business, the as- 
‘ surance of select lives on lower terms, and under a greater 
“variety of modes, than any other office.’ 
FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE, 
Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate ; a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 
voyages. 
Oflicers, whose destinations are not known, covered to all 
parts of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF EQUITABLE POLICIES, 
Comprehended in the favoured Five Thousand. 
The near approach of the next period of division makes the 
prospec tive bonus a subject of great anxiety to all classes of 
vlicy-holders, and I shall be happy to give personal attention 
and explanations to any who may favour me with a call; or to 
transmit written elucidations by is ost, to those who may furnish 
me Lg the date and amount of Policy and the age of the life 
assure: 
Asylum Life-Office, GEO. FARREN, 
70, Cornhill. Resident Director. 








st publish: 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XVII. Contents. 
1, Waagen on Art in England.—Pictures and Fisture-cleeners. 
2. A Rural Police.—Thieves and Thief-taker: 
3. The Corn Laws.—Hungary and the Baltic.” 
4. Wheaton on the Law of Nations. 
. Lamartine’s Poems.— Chute d'un Ange. 
England, Austria, and Turkey. 
‘: The State of the Nation The Chartists. 
8, Church and State.—The'Russo-Greek Church. 
London: R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lice-coust, Fleet-street. 
Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. Dublin: J. C umming. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


Pot PLANE TERRESTRIAL 


GLOBE, with his Modern Geography and Treatise on 
the Gishe, Bound in 1 vol. 10s. ; or separately, in 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 
ndon: H, Johnson, 49, Paternoster-row. Manchester: 
Bancks & Co 
This i ingenious works is more convenient and portable than the 
common globe, and will be found highly useful for classes in 
schools, private tuition, general reference, or self-instruction. 
“It is a successful effort to save time and expense in the study 
of a pleasing science 
“A complete multum in parvo of geography and the use of the 
globe."’— Spectator. 


ESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY 
have just published the following NEW WORKS, 








I. 
RAMBLES IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND IN 1838. 
B: DY CHATTERTON, 
Second Edition, with Illustrations. 


II 
SACRED POE M Ss. 
By the late Right Hon. Sir ROBERT GRANT. 
With a Notice a — GLENELG 
NOTES OF A WANDERER IN SEARCH OF 
By Dr. CUMMING. 
WINTER STUDIES AND SUMMER RAMBLES IN 
A 
By Mrs. — 


SIX vasne RESIDENCE IN ALGIERS, 
By Mrs. BROUGHTON. 


VI 
SOLOMON SEESAW. 
By ‘the Senior Author of ‘ Letters on Paraguay.’ 
With — 


THE COSMOPOLITE IN ENGLAND. 
By J. R. — Esq. 
vil 
THE MAmeIEA, STEAM. ENGINE EXPLAINED 
D ILLUSTRATED. 
By CAPTAIN ROBINSON. 


Ix. 
MEMOIRS OF A CADET. 
ate aman 


THE VALE oF’ GLAMORGAN: 
Scenes and Tales among the Welsh. 


xL 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, 
By. M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

A New and — Edition, 


THE LANGUAGE ‘OF FLOWERS. 
Sixth Edition, revised by the Editor of the ‘ Forget-Me-Not.” 











639 70 | 13 110 
6u1 {22 9 0 


ans: 5 pans, J: Cymming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell 


. price 6s. in boards, the 4th Edition, of 
RIMITIVE TRADITION RECOGNIZED 
HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Sermon preached mJ fee 
Cc athedral Church of Winchester, at the ee, of the 
shipful and Rev, William Dealtry, D.D., Chancellor mY the 
Diocese, Sept. 27,1836. With a Postscript, illustrative of some 
Folate in the argument of ibe Sermon : to which is su njetned, 
CATENA Patru ae a," 3, me Nees 73 s ibe Tracts for the 
Times. By the Rev. oH 
Vicar of pee. Ay and ee of Feasy | ¥ ‘the University 
oO or 
JI.G.P.& J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo. 
Fa “Pall N Tall; J. H. Parker, Oxford; Jacob & Johnson, and 
obins. » jinchester. 
The Postscript may be had separately, Price. 4s. 


= published, in 4 large vols. 8vo. Rap 31. 38, in 
CCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY ; a 4 
of Eminent Men connected with the History of Religion 
in England ; from the commencement of the paermation to 
the Revolution. Selected and ill metrated with Not 
By the Rev, CHRISTOPHER WORDSW ORTH, D.D. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted 
with Uckfield, Sussex. 
3rd edition, with a large Introduction, some new Lives, and 
many additional Notes. Printed uniformly with the ‘ Christian 
taptiate 8,’ by the same Editor. 
eA pivingten, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, * Pall’ Ma 


Just ‘sare in 12mo, price 3s. in cloth board: 
HE" RY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

*,* The » % of this Work (which is founded on the 
principles of imitation and frequent r epeon)! is to enable the 
pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his 


Accidenc y 








y THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD. M.A 
Rector on T 7paon, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
J. GF, & J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, "Ps ll Mali ; and Simpkin, Marshall & 
*,* Four pages have been recently ndded to ) the Index, which 
may be had by previous rarenaere: 





Just ie cr in 8vo. price } boards, Volume the First of 
nr CLOUD of WITNESSES. a Series of 
—— on the Eleventh and Part of the Twelfth 
Chapters of the Epistle to the Hebre 
- M. “ANDERSON, M.A 


y the Rev. JA 
Cangieia in Ordinary to Que en, Chaplain to the Queen 


iowager, and Perpetual os oo of St. George’s Chapel, 


J.G. F. & J. Rivington, St. Paul's Church ard, and Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall. Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford ; and the Book- 
sellers, Brighton. 


Just WMCAL” in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. i 


ACTICA INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITIO 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll, Cambridge. 
.G.F. 3. pvneten, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 


1 Work, like the ‘ Practical Introduction to Greek 
Prose a -K, by the same Author, is founded on the 
= iples ¢ of pation and frequent re; It is at once a 
ntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and considerable 
attention has been paid to the subject of Syuonymes: 
Just published, No. 9, price 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER. “GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. By MRS. LOUDON. 
This Number contains Three Plates, demy 4to. size, compris- 
ing Eigbteen Figures accurately coloured from Nature, and Six- 
teen Pages of Letterpress. The whole will occupy about Fifteen 
or, Sixte en Numbers. 
‘There is not a lady in the land, she has access to five feet 
square of garden ground, or even who loves the rearing of these 
sweet companions in stands, pots, or glasses, that should not 
take this publication. ""— Literary Gazette 
London: William Smith, ua, Fleet-street ; Edinburgh, Fraser 
& Co.; Dublin, Curry & Co 


13, Great Marlborough-street, Sept. 14. 
R. COLBURN WILL puBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





place, Paty 
#,% 








I. 
LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONI- 
ANS. By Joun Pootrs, Esq. Author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 


Il. 
TH FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,’ ‘Gentleman Jack,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Il. 
THE ROMANCE OF PRIVATE LIFE, 
By Miss BURNEY. 3 vols. 


Iv. 
NORTOR, OF MORTON'S nore 
An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 3 vols. (Now y.) 
“4 work of of greet talent, variety, spirit, Po tay and originall- 
ty.”"—Lit 





8, New Burlington-street, Sept. 1 
M® BENTLEY'S — PUBLICATIONS. 
T x. = "D U K &E; 


of the Present Day. 
By Ma. ‘Chay. 3 vols. (Jmmediately.) 


Il. 
VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Author of * Stories of Waterloo.” 


2 vols. 8vo. with aeeneane Illustrations, and Portraits. 
MR. HOOK’S ye my BRAG, at Se | SIX SHILLINGS. 
o 


Form the Ne LUME of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Which also contains, entiyye I - oa) and embellishments with 


MR. HOOK'S * MAXWE LL Bind * THE PARSON'S 
— 


CONFESSION 3" OF A THUG. 
By Capt. MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Of the Service of His ae the Nizam. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF His OWN TIME; 
THE REVOLUTION. ari "EMPIRE, AND THE 


By LIBUT< reg COUN T MATHIEU 1 DUMAS, 
ate 

















‘a vels. 


( ‘ 
Richard Hentley, New rlington-street, 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





THE ATHENZUM 


(Sep, 
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6 Second edition, in foolscap 8vo. pric 
HE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER 


LIFE. By the Author of ‘ Natural History of Enthusiam.’ 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 


[HE COUNT DE LA PASTURE’S NEW 
NOVEL, ‘REAL PEARLS IN A FALSE SETTING, 
by ublished i in a few days.—Also, ‘MAX WENT WORTH,” 
a Novel, in 5 vols.—Miss Burdon’s New Som ‘THE FRIENDS 
OF FONT: AINBLEALU,’ is also nearly re: 
Se under & Otley, Publishers, , —- 
his day, price 5s. bound in cloth 
SSAYS ON GOVERNMENT. 
“ The multitude in all countries are patient to a certain 
point ; ill Lay may rouse their indignation, and hurry t them 
mite excesses, but the original fault is in the Government.”’ 
uw Se 
site London; Effingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate-street. 


TREATISE of the THEORY of EQUA- 


TIONS. 
By the Rev. ROBERT MURPHY, M.A 
Mathematical E = ye of the University of London. 
e 4s. in cloth boar 
Published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
edge, 59, Lincoln’s Inn- fields. 
Just published, beautifully printed in 5 vols. feap. 8vo. price 25s 
we ERING’S ALDINE EDITION of SPEN- 
v'S POETICAL WORKS, with a Memoir by the Rev. 
JOHN Sit TFORD. Also 
The Poetical Works of Milton, with s Memoir by 
the Rev. John Mitford. In 3 vols. fcap. bv0 
The Poetical Works of Dyce, wi with a Life by the 
Rev. John Mitford. In 5vols. feap. 8vo 
William Pickering, Publisher. ~_— ‘ery-lane. 
MRS. TROLLOPE REFUTED. 
This day, with two spirited Illustrations, price Is. No. 2 of 
A S H L E 











1 Or, FACTS UPON FACTORIES. 
By FREDERIC MONTAGU, 
London: Ms. Johnson, 49, Paternoster-row. 
Bancks & Co 
This aa is published, in l2mo. cloth boards, price 4 
[HE DAYS OF MAR LBOROUGH, 
and OTHER POEMS. 
By JOHN KING, Advocate. 
Author of ‘The Leaf of the Past, and the Reward and Curse.of 
Perseverance. 
_Glasgow : John 1 Symington & Co. London: wnieaker & Co. 


aa ninat 


Manchester: 








s day is published, 8vo. price 
TARR. A TIVE of the DISCOVERIES of 
SIR CHARLES BELL in the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
y AL NDER SH 
Assistant- Surgeon to the Middlesex ‘Hospital. 
ongman, Orme, & 


~ CARY'S BRITISH | POETS. 
‘ ‘omplet te in one vol. medium &vo. price Ms. clot 
HE POETICAL WORKS of WILLI AM 
COWPER; forming part of a Complete Se ries ofthe Poets. 
dited by the Rev. H. F. CARY, A.M 
London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street ; Fraser & Co. Edin- 
argh; Currie & Co. Dublin. 


This day is ~~ 
HE DEATH OF AN ANGEL, and 


OTHER PIECES. 
By JEAN b at LF. RIC HTER. With a Sketch of his Life. 
Translated by A. KENNEY, Esq. 8vo. cloth boards, price 9s. 
Also, the Sevent Edition of 
Manual of Conv ersation, in Six Languages. Square 
12mo. boards, price 6s.; and in Three Languages, price 4s. 6d. 
Black & Armstrong, & AW ellington-street, Strand. 


In ae with Illustrations by G. Cruikshank, price 5s. 6d. 
INOR MORALS FOR YOUNG PEO OPLE; 
Mustrated hy TALES and TRAVELS, particularly in 
the KAST. JOHN BOWE RING. Part 
William T a, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 


ANOTHER ro U a fe Bs — re - “ LIBRARY. 
t publi 


HE ADV ENTU RES ‘of PE TER. WILKIN 
among the Flying Nations of the South Seas. es 
with numerous Engravings. 
Also, uniform with mae ‘above, BORTHaON CRUSOE, 2 vols. 
be PHM, TP QUARLL, 6d.—FA ALES IN VERSE, 
6d.—THE CHILD'S’ F “AIRY LIBRARY, 6 vols, 15s.—THE 
é TAIL D's PICTORIAL BIBLE, 2 vols. 5s. 
London: Joseph Thomas; ‘I. Tegg; and Simpkin & Co. 


Just published, in 4to. with 6 Plates in Lithography, price 5s. 
ARICOSE CAPILLARIES, as constituting 
the Structure of Carcinoma of the Hepatic Ducts and 
developing the Law and Treatment of Morbid Growths. With 
an Account of a new Form of the Pus Globule. 
By THOMAS GORDON HAKE, M.D. 
Late Physician to the Brig hton Dispensary, Orphan Asylum, &c. 
Published by y Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 

















TO FRENCH TEACHERS AND FAMILIES, 
This day, in a neat pocket vol. bound in cloth, 
Ts E FRENCH MASTER FOR 
NURSERY; 
Or, EARLY LESSONS IN FRENCH. 
By M. LEPAGE, 
Author of the following Popular Works: 
L’ECHO DE PARIS. Price 4s, 
(ith Edit. Just published.) 


FLUENCY IN CONVERSATION, 
Price 3s. 6d, 


THE LAST STEP TO FRENCH. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


THE 


GIFT OF 


“In * The Last Step to French’ we have a Grammar superior, 
in our opiaion. to any that has preceded it. While the three 
works © Lepage furnish a complete library for the student 
ir French, « 
enabling him at once to learn and to speak the language.’ 
Parthenon. 








and at the same time a manual of conversation 


HE ART-UNION is published THIs Day, 
Saturday, the lith of September. 
W. Thomas, Court Journal Oilice, 19, mete! Strand. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. 5s. 
DUCATION for the PEOPLE. " By Mrs. 
HIPPISLEY TUCKFIELD. Containing PASTORAL 
TeacHinG, VILLAGE TEACHING, Te. ACHER's Text-book, 
and INsTRUCTION OF Dear ano Do 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, sir pper C Gower-street. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition. Wg ected and much improved, 
r 
N the CONNEXION of the SCIENCES. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE, 

“ Mrs. Somerville s delightful volume on the ‘Connexion of 
the Sciences.’ The style of this astonishing production is so 
clear and unaffected, and convene with so much simplicity, 
so great a mass of profound know edge, that it should be placed 
in the hands of every youth the mesment he has mastered the 
rudiments of education.” — Quarterly Ker 

John Murray, ‘Albemarie- street. 


‘This day is a 





WW 18smo. cloth te price 2 
RIGHAM ON HEALTH. 
By Dr. MACNISH. Fourth Edition. 
II. 
In 18mo. extra cloth boards, price 2 
The Juvenile Sketch-Book. By A. ‘M. Hartley, 
Teacher of Elocution, Glasgow 
Glasgow: John Symington & Co. London: Whittaker & Co. 
Just published. in 8vo. with Cases and Woodcuts, price ls. 
URE of CLU BAF ‘OOT, BENT KNEE, WRY- 
NECK, SPINAL and other DEFORMITIES; with Re- 
marks on the late Progre ss of 4 &e 
By GUSTAV KRAL 8S, M.D. 
Member of the Royal © hiieee of B erlin, of the U niversity of 
Bonn, of the Anatomical Society of Paris, &c. 
London: T. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. To be had of all 
Booksellers. Preparing g for public ation, me 
Practical Observations on the Cure of Deformities. 
By the-same Author. 
PUBLISHING y FUER ARE. AUTHORITY OF 
In Parts, on the Ist of each alternate Month, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
comprising Figures of all the New Species of Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, obtained during the Expedition 
fitted out for exploring Central Africa, in the years 1834, 1835, 
and 1836; with Letterpress Descriptions, and a Summary of 
African Zoology. 


By ANDREW SMITH, M.D. 
Surgeon to the Forces and Dire ctor of the Expedition. 
*,* No. 7, published Bont. 4 with, Je beautifully-coloured 

N® EW GENERAL BIOGRAP HIG AL DIC- 

MARY. eratected and partly erranged by the late 

Rev. HU av JAMES KOSK, B.D., Principal of King’s College, 

London ; edited oy ad Rev. HENRY J. ROSE, B. D. slate Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

‘The * New General Biographical Dictionary’ will be published 
in Monthly Parts, and will most probably not exceed Twelve 
closely-printed volumes, 5vo. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Work may be had of the Pub- 
lishers, and Oe other Bookselle rs. 

London: B. Fellowes; & J. Rivington; Duncan & 
pe ah Be. Hodgson; G. LS, J. M. Richardson; 

Bis ay R. Hodgson; of Dowding ; G. & A. Greenland ; 
eee est 


J. Fraser; L. A. Lewis; James Bohn; Capes 
Fc 33.& qe .’ Deis zhton, c muaeiaae ; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
In small svo. with Il 


ast ons, 7s. 6d. cloth, Ae 
TOUR in CONNAU GHT; comprising 
Skete hes of Clonmacnoise, Joyce C ‘ountry, and Achill. 
C. Author of ‘ Sketches in lreland. 

“ The who Me acs throws a flood of light, often pleasing, 
sometimes painful, but always impressive end interesting, on 
the past history and present condition of this part of Ireland 
and we cordially recommend it as a work possessing all the 
attributes calculated to render it permanently useful and popu- 
lar.”"—Scotlish Gu — 











HE 


ates, price 
Smith, Biden & Co o % conn 


Just published, in 8vo. price 4 








Also by the same Author, 
KETCHES in IRELAND, descriptive of in- 
teresting districts in the counties of DONEGAL, CORK, 
and KE KRY, second edition improved, 68. cloth, 
‘Anable ang delightfu volume. "Quarterly Review. 
Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun. Co. 9, C pper Sackville-street ; 
Samuel Holdsworth, London; sold by all booksellers. 





In 2 vols. with Etchings by George Cruikshank, 12s. cloth, 
DWARD LASCELLES, or SCENES from 
the LIFE of a MIDSHIPMAN. 

* We have little hesitation in pronouncing it one of the best 
sea novels of the season. "New York Monthly Magazine. 

As a sketcher of life on sea and shore he is equal to C aptain 
Hall, and higher praise no man need wish for.”"—Live rpool Mail. 

‘The volumes are enriched with four of Cruikshank’s inimi- 
table etchings, worth of themselves the whole price of the num- 

r."— Edinburgh Chronicle. 

“Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. ; Samuel Holdsworth, London; 

sold by all Booksellers 


WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 








lL. 
YELL’'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY, for 


the Use of Beginners, ver 300 Woodcuts, | vol. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 


JESSE'S GLEANINGS i in . NATU RAL HISTORY. 
Fourth Edition #, o Three Series, in Two Pocket Volumes, 
Ammen feap. svo. 12s. 


THE JOURNAL oF "A NATURALIST. 


A New and cheaper Edition, with Plates, post svo. 9s. 6d. 


Iv. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMONIA. 


Third Edition, with Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 12s. 


v. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S 
CONSOLATIONS IN TRAV EL. 
Fourth ~— feap. 6s 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Fifth Edition. with 227 Illustrations, 4 vols. 12mo, 28s. 





Effingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


NEW AND SPLENDID D EDITION OF GULLIVER's 


0 BEC eusageiat! 7 RIGHT MONTHLY P: 
On the "st of ae * boy be published, ‘beautifully printed j in 
8v0. price 2s. 
ART I. of “the New Standard Edition of 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: Illustrated b: 
Four Hundred Wood-cuts, after Designs by Gu AN Se teen. Wink 
Notes and Elucidations from various Original and Manuscript 
Sources ; An Essay on_Philosophic ond Satirical Vietions ; and 
A NEW LIFE OF SWIFT. By W. C. TAYLO OR, Leb. 
M.R.A.S. &c. of Trinity College, Dublin, 

London: Hayward & Moore, 53, Paternoster-row, 





Second edition. RATT price 9s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on ACCOUNTS, 

Mercantile, Partnership, age ah s, Private, Steward’s 
Receiver's, Executor’s, Trustees, : Exhibiting a view ot 
the Discrepancies between the LAL, of the Law and of Mer. 
chants; with a Plan for the Amendment of the Law of Partner. 

ship. by pick ene h discrepancies may be recom vetled, and Part. 
ners rship s and Accounts adjusted. By ISAAC PRES’ TON 

re ORY Fellow of aise Collens, ( amberene. Pam otha Law. 

ondon: publishe iliam Pickering, Ch | 

and to be had of all Booksellers. ering, Chancery-lane; 





GRAMMATICAL TEST. 
VENING AMUSEMENTS in ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR: in 3 vols. Vol. 1, the Grammar; Vol. 2, 
History of Rome, and Poetry up to Milton ; Vol. 3, the Ke 
2 Packs of Cards, all in Case, price One Guinea. By Mr. rin 
yt of the * Roots of the Latin Language simplified.’ This 
work, forming. an agreeable round game, tests the acquirements 
of Youth in this important Science ; and is the only work extant 
whereby a person can acquire Grammar in private. 
and T tars will find this deeply worth attention,—Also, 
No. 2, Hall’s Diamond Map of the Latin Rudi. 
ments, for the use of Schools, in Case, price 
wondon ; sold by Ball, Arnold, & Co. 34, Poteennsnees, 


Parents 





post Svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth 


ARDO Ko Ahi THE MISER, or the 
VICTS of LISNAMONA 
By WILLIAM Cant gh Author of * "Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry,’ &e 

“Mr. Carleton we place at the head of all ‘the Irish writers for 

vigour of mind and accuracy of description.” — Britannia, 

*lanagan's trial in the work before us, equals in pathos the 
celebrated imprisonment and trial of Effie Deans. We must 
geemee by strongly recommending this, the last and best of 
I ‘arleton’s works."’—Dublin Monitor. 

“ Had Mr. Carleton never written another volume than the 
one before us, we should consider him entitled to rank as one of 
the ablest painters of Irish character, manners and feelings we 
had ever met with. wos my an en 

he same Aut 
TALES of IRELAND: with six Etchings, 7 s. 6d. 
FATHER BUTLER and the LOUGH DERG PILGRIM. 
Second Re _ o. 

Dublin: Wm. Cu A. » jun. & © pper Sackville-street; 

Samuel Holdsworth i onal $ eold > alt 3ooksellers. 


st published, 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. boards, 
ATHEMATICAL TABLES, containing the 
Logarithms of Numbers, Logarithmic Sines, Tancents, 
and Secants, Natural Sines, Traverse Tables, and various Tables 
useful in business ; to which are prefixed the Constructiun and 
Use of the Tables; Plane and Spherical plquuemens, with 
their applications. ty the use of schools. By J. BROWN, 
Mathematician. ‘The fifth edition, improved and enlarged, by 
ay he WALLACE, formerly Teacher of Mathematics 
in Edinbu 
Edinburgh : published ty Stirling, Keung, & Co.; Whittaker 
& Co. London ; ; and sold by all Books 
The Logarithmical and other Tables, printed sepa- 
rately from the Treatise. Carefully revised and corrected, by 
John Christison, Teacher of Mathematics, Edinburgh. Price 
4s. 6d, in boards. 








In 8vo. with Fight F a ERT price 18s. cloth, 

a® ADAY’S EXPERIMENTAL RE- 
ARCHES in ELECTRICITY. : 

‘ Cl + NTIFIC MEMOIRS, translated from 
Foreign Trengetions and Journals: edited by RICHARD 
‘TAYLOR, F.L.S V1. 6 Plates, price 6s. Containing Mel- 
loni on the Polarisation of Heat—Gauss’s General ‘Theory of 
‘Terrestrial Magnetism—Gauss on a new Instrument for obser- 
ving the Intensity of ‘Terrestrial Magnetion —W. eber on the use 

of the Bifilar Magnetometer—Schleiden on Phytogenesis. 

The translations of the Memoirs on ‘Terrestrial Magnetism 
have been made under a direction and revisal of Major Sabive, 
Professor Lloyd. and Sir J. F. erschel, with a view to t 
main object of the Antarctic Expedition under Capt. J. C. Ross, 

The Subscribers who have pot received /. are requested 
to apply for it to their Booksellers, or to R. ‘« ro. E. Taylor, Red 
Lion-court, Fleet-street. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
published, with 17 Plates, price 
HE REPOR T of the EIGHT H ‘MEETING 
f the BRI Tis ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT 7 SCIENCE, held at Newcastle in August, 1838. 
Nee eae. Albemarle-street. 


\V TORKS for TOURISTS in IRELAND. 
FRASER’S GUIDE THROUGH IRELAND, 
With Maps and Plates, 12s. bound. 

“ This is one of the best ae most complete itineraries we have 

met with. "’—Morné ne Chroniel 
PIC Crees = DUBLIN and tk ENVIRONS, 
Pinte and a large 
GUIDE »° OUNTY of WICKLOW, 
yas Plates, 5s. clot . 
GUIDE to RILLARNE EY and GLENGARIFF, 
p and Plates, 5s cloth 
.cuipk ‘. GIANT'S CAUSEWAY 
ry! rf Antrim, Map and Plates, 5s. 
cull ty LKEE and the Lower Shannon, 
oo Map and Plates, 6s. 
TOUR in cONNAUGHE, comprising Sketches of Clon- 
mac pain. - Joye e Country, and Achill, small 8vo. 7s. 
* A truly charming volume.”’—Scottish Guardian. 
SK ETCHES i A IRELAND, descriptive of interesting dit 
tricts in Donegal, Cork and Kerry, 2nd edition, small 8vo. 68. 
“ An able and aolehtfal volume.” — Quarterly Review. 
MAP of IRE » in a Case, 3s. 6d. 
MAP of W TOKL ‘OW. in a case, 35. 6d. 
DUBLIN and its ENVIRONS, in a case, 2s. 6d. 
PLAN of DUBLIN, in a case, 2s. 6d. 
RO AD MAPS, 
Dublin—to Belfast, Cork, Limerick, or W exford, 
WV. Curry, jun. & Co. + % Upper Sackville-street, Du 








Is. each. 
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sold by all Booksellers. 
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“NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, IN 





On the Ist of October will be published, No. I. price 1s. (to be continued Monthly), of 


TH E 


STEAM-ENGINE 


FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED, 
With an Account of its Invention and Progressive Improvement ; its application to Navigation and 
Railways, with plain Maxims for the guidance of Railway Shareholders ; 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
By Dr. LARDNER. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE MONTHLY NUMBERS, AT Is. 
#,* The work now proposed will be the Seventh Edition of Dr. Laroner’s work on the Steam-Engine, already before the 


public, but so extended and enlarged as to form in effect a new Treatise. This change has been required b 


ments which have been introduce 


the great improve- 


in the applications of Steam power, more especially to Navigation and Railways, since the last 
Edition of the work. ‘The opportunity offered by the publication of this Seventh’ y - 


Edition, has 





the purpose of improving every part of the work, and rendering it more suitable to the purposes of the public in general, and of 


those interested in Railway Travelling and in Steam Navigation. 


Although the principal part of the work will be written in a style adapted to the general reader, the information required b 
those engaged in Engineering will not be overlooked: it is hoped, therefore, that the volume will be found to be an easy and usefu 
introduction to Steam Engineering for all those who are interested in the Arts and Manufactures. It will probably contain all 


the practical information which is required by many of these, and will serve as a preparation for more technical, 


yoluminous works, for 
Each Num D 
engraving from the statue of Watt, by Chantrey, will 


etailed, and 


all. 
ber will consist of Forty-eight full octavo pases, and the Illustrations will be executed in the best manner. A beautiful 
e prefixed to the volume. 


Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, Booksellers and Publishers to University College, Upper Gower-street. 





Just published, 8vo. price 1s. 

HE SPEECH of LORD BROUGHAM at 

the DOVER FESTIVAL, on proposing the health of the 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON. CORRECTED BY HIMSELF. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Just published, 

Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of RuTLaNp. 
HE NOBLE SCIENCE.—A FEW GENERAL 

Ipgas on Fox Huntine. 

By F. P. DELME RADCLIFFE, Esq. 





Master of the Hertfordshire Hounds. 

Ina royal 8vo. vol. handsomely bound and gilt, with highly- 
fnished and faithful steel-plate Portraits of the celebrated 
Hugo Meynell, Esq. and C. Loraine Smith, Esq., and numerous 
beautifully-executed Illustrations on wood, from Original Draw- 
ings by the Rev. C. D. Radcliffe. Price 28s. 

“It is a book which ought to be in the hands of every fox- 
hunter, and of every man who loves the * Noble Science.”— 

's Life, June 1. . , 

Rudolph Ackermann, Eclipse Sporting Gallery, 191, Regent- 

street. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
(From Dr. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAZEDIA.) | 
This day is published, in 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignettes, price 

12s. cloth lettered, 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Sir W. 
SscorTT. 

“A beautiful illustration of the grace and effect which sober 
reality assumes when treated by the pencil of genius. In no 
work with which we are acquainted is the progress of manners 
painted with more historic fidelity, or with half so much vivid- 
ness of colouring.’’—Gentleman’s Mag. 

London: Longman, Orme & Co.; and John Taylor. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
Jast published, enlarged two and a half :imes, price raised from 
1s, to ly. 6d. bound, 21st edition, 

UTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 

and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original Plan ; 

by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 

owhich are now added numerous entertaining and instructive 

Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse, and Spelling Tables of 

three and four Syllables, with others leading to a knowledge of 
Grammar and Derivation. 

Doubled in size; price raised from 4d. to 6d. 

2. Butter’s Gradual Primer, by which Young 
Children may more easily learn Words of Two Syllables than 
they have heretofore learned Words of One Syllable. 10th edit. 

3, Butter’s Etymological Spelling-Book and Ex- 
Psitor; being an Introduction to the Spelling, Pronunciation 
and Derivation of the English Language ; containing, besides 
several other important Improvements, extensive Tables of 
Words deduced from their Gre ek and Latin Roors: adapted 
tothe Use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and also of Adults 
and Foreigners. 37th edition. 1s. 6d. bound. 

Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.. Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., 
London; Bancks & Co. Manchester; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh ; W. Curry, jun. & Co. Dublin. 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 


3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth lettered. 
9 


APTAIN MARRYAT’S DIARY in 
4 AMERICA. 3 vols, post 8vo. 1. Is. 6d. 
this diary are exhibited a drollery and playfulness which 
Uend most agreeably with the good sense and acute observa- 
tion of which it is full.”"—John Bull. 


3. 
HE FORESTER: a Tale of 1658. By Miss 
A MARY LOUISA BOYLE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. Ils. 6d. 

Interesting, skilfully wrought, and abounding in passages of 
Meat beauty.... Far superior to the ordinary run of novels.” 

4. Scotsman, 

HE GENTLEMAN of the OLD SCHOOL. 

A By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The style is racy, the scenes graphically sketched, and the 
Vhole story so crowded with stirring incidents, that the atten- 
tion is kept briskly alive to the end of the last volume.” 

Conservative Journal, 
Just published, a New and Cheap Edition of “ 
MR. JAMES'S LIFE of the BLACK PRINCE. 


2 vols. fep. 8vo. 15s. cloth lettered. 


v.. 
TOUR in SWEDEN, in 1838. By 
SAMUEL LAING, Esq. Author of * Three Years’ Resi- 
“nce in Norway.’ 8vo. 12s. cloth lettered. 
Avery able, earnestly written, and really instructive work.” 
6. “ Monthly Review. 
OORES LALLA ROOKH. Royal 8vo. 
Illustrated with Thirteen highly-finished Engravings, 
Pnee One Guinea; India proofs, Two Guineas. 
Lately published, 
_ MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Wh Edition, feap, 8vo, with Engraved Title, 10s. cloth lettered. 

















NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.’ 
his day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
MODERN PYRAMID, to commemorate a 
SEPTUAGINT of WORTHIES. 
By MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, of Christ Charch, Oxford. 
A Also, by the same Author, price 7s. cloth clegant, 
Geraldine ; a Sequel to Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel ;° 
with other Poems. 

“This book abundantly vindicates the anticipations we ex- 
pressed in our notice of the author's ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
and entitles him to a distinguished place amongst the few con- 
tomaporary poste who are likely to survive their own day.”’—Allas, 

Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William-street, City. 


IN NUMBERS, EVERY SATURDAY » AND IN MONTHLY 
! Ss. 
Saturday, September 21, will be published, No. 1, price 


TWOPENC B, of 
HE AMERICAN MISCELLANY: Tales, 
. Poetry, Facetia, &c. of the Western World. This Publi- 
cation is intended to introduce to British readers the beauties of 
Transatlantic Literature, and each Number will comprise a col- 
lection—“* trom grave to gay,""—of THE LATEST and MosT IN- 
TERESTING Productions of the American press. It will be em- 
bellished by Wood Engravings, executed in the very first style, 
by Jacob Parallel. 

London: G. Berger, Holywell-street, Strand: and, by order, 

of all Town and Country Booksellers. 








AZARA’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d., illustrated by a Map of Paraguay and 
uenos Ayres, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


y - . y 
ATURAL HISTORY of the QUADRU- 
PEDS of PARAGUAY and the RIVER LA PLATA, 
translated from the Spanish of DON FELIX DE AZARA, with 
a Memoir of the Author, a Physical Sketch of the Country, and 
numerous Notes. 
By W. PERCEVAL HUNTER, Esa. F.G.S. Z.S., &c. 
Member of the Geological Society of France. 
“ Azara’s Memoirs are invaluable. His descriptions are not 
only accurate but masterly.”’—Swainson. 
,,. Don Felix de Azara a écrit deux excellent ouvrages sur 
histoire naturelle du Paraguay.” —Curier. 
= ivi in parte inospita e remota _ 
Ja nessun mai non conosciuta e vista 
La lor razza resto perfino ignota 
Alle richerche del naturalista 
E in ogni sol de! perspicace Azara 
atura nome e qualita ne impara.”’ 
Gli Animali Parlanti. 
“Don Felix Azara accurantissimo ed instancabile naturalista 
nel soggione di 25 anni ch’egli ha fatto nell" America meri- 
dionale, per via d‘assidue richerche ha arrichita di nuove in- 
teressanti scoperte la storia naturale; e di quella specialmente 
di a specie di quadrupedi finora affato sconosciusti.’’— 
G. B. Casti, 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Orme & Co. 
London. 


R. ARNOTT’S and other improved SELF- 
F REGULATING STOVES, at the Original Manufactory 
of T. EL } LY, 16, Castle-street, Long-acre, next to the 
Brewery of Messrs. Combe & Delafield. 
IRISH POPLIN MANUFACTURE, 
BOOK, containing specimens of the above 
article of native manufacture, from the manufactory of 
the Messrs. Atkinson, of Dublin, was brought over by Mr. 
Jeffries Kingsley to the late meeting of the British Association, 
and placed in the exhibition room. The following very gratify- 
ing note was, in consequence, addressed to Mr. Kingsley by Mr. 
Stephenson, the American minister :— é . 
“At Mr. Van Wart’s. 


“The American Minister presents his compliments to Mr 
Kingsley, and begs leave to say he saw this day in the room of 
the exhibition a book of samples : f Irish Poplins, of the most beau- 
tiful and rare sort. He wishes to know whether such a book of 
samples can be procured as those exhibited. His object is to 
show it to his countrymen who visit England, and send it after- 
wards to the United States. 

* August 28, 1839. 


RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 

No. 4, Chandos-street, West Strand, having now completed his 
Manufactory, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled Drawing 
Paper, presenting the same good qualities which his Rough and 
Half Rough paper has been so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, and which has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, eopetiinating 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good qualities anc 
substitute other spurious papers for it. ‘The Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper is stamped on each sheet with T. C.’s name on 
the side it should be worked upon, as well as having his name 
in the water-mark. These precautions are noticed to prevent 
imposition. London Drawing Boards, white and tinted, made 
from his own improved paper—Crayon Papers and Boards— 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Papers, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue_ Papers 


for Plans, made to any size larger than have yet been offere 

















CLUDING A LIFE‘OF WATT. | 


also been seized by the Author for 


" IN r x . 
~ TOCKEN’s LONDON-MADE ROSEWOOD 
or MAHOGANY GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING-CASES, 
containing two razors, nail scissors, button-hook, tweezers, 
shaving soapand brush, strop, comb, tooth, nail, hair, and clothes 
brushes, with good looking-glass, for I8s. 6d., the cheapest article 
ever offered to the public—Ladies’ Rosewood Dressing-cases, 
fitted complete, from 16s. 6¢.—London-made Rosewood or Ma- 
hogany Writing round-corner Desks, with ink-glass, at 10s. 6d. 
—Ladies Rose wo jork-boxes, in great variety, from 4s. 6d, 
The above articles being warranted can be had at Stocken's 
Manufactory, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, next door to Swan 
& Edgar’s, south side of the Quadrant. 
TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
DELCROIX & CO., 158, New Bond-street, 
J e beg leave most respectfully to solicit the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry to their extensive, long, and highly cele- 
brated Establishment, and to inform them that the only genuine, 
exquisitely fragrant, and delicate PERFUMES, are those which 
are Manufactured by themselves, and which bear the Address 
of 158, New Bonp-stTrReeT, with the Signature of J. Delcroix. 
The high and envied celebrity of J. Delcroix’s Perfumes has 
sroduced many spurious imitations, for the selling of which J. 
Jelcroix & Co. have obtained Injunctions from the High Court 
of Chancery against several parties; and they beg to apprize 
their connexion that they will persist in their determination to 
presses pquinat all persons that may attempt any invasion of 
their rights. 


TO ARTISTS, TOURISTS, AND ADMIRERS OF THE 


FINE ARTS. 
ARLOUR’S PATENT PORTABLE 
SKETCHING-CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently 
recommended to the notice of all attached to the Science of 
Drawing, as being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and 
all other instruments hitherto invented for the purpose of 
sketching. The Sketching-Case may be held in the hand, and 
acorrect drawing made of any object or landscape, or it may 
be attached toa table in the same manner as the Camera Lu- 
cida. It is simple in management, and does not exceed in size 
a common sketch-book. Manufactured for the Patentee b 
Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheapside ; and mar be had also of Smit! 
& Warner, Marylebone-street, Piccadilly; Huntly, Optician, 
294, Regent-street; Cary, Optician, Strand; Watkins & Hill, 
Opticians, Charing-cross; Winsor & Newtons, Rathbone-place ; 
and at all other Opticians and Artists’ Repositories. 


‘e." CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
. WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the metropolis, combining 
durability of fabric and novelty in design, with economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISIAN, 
This department, from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. i 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 
NOWLAND’S LOTION.—This invaluable 
_preparation, equally remarkable for its long-established 
celebrity and elegant adaptation for many useful purposes, 
offers at this season pleasing indemnity against the recurrence 
of CUTANEOUS IMPURITIES, and every species of IRRITA- 
BILITY and DISCOLORATION incident to an increasing tem- 
perature. As a TOILET requisite, the Lotion refreshes the Skin, 
preserves its smoothness and elasticity, and establishes an 
enduring vivacity of the Complexion.—* ROBERT SHAW, 33, 
Queen-st.Cheapside,” is engraved on the Stamp, and ‘ The Theo- 
ry of Beauty’ is inclosed. rices, 2s. 9d., 5s. Gd. ; quarts, 8s. 6d. 




















CARD.—When the most important functions 
of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudence are reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in despair that relief is to be 
found. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
cumstances are occasioned by a general or partial relaxation or 
weakness in either sex, and it is equally certain that SEDDON’S 
genuine AROMATIC LOZENGES of STEEL are the best, if 
not the only remedy ever discovered for this species of debility. 
When taken into the stomach they immediately diffuse them- 
selves like a vapour through every pore, producing effects at 
once delightful, salutary, and permanent. When the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the circulation languid, and faculties 
paralysed, these Lozenges are found to give tone to the nerves, 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man. When aversion to exercise, loss or de- 
pravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
ing consumption, the delicate female will be preserved and 
restored to health and society by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the Proprietor; and sold by his 
Agents: Mr. Gilford, 104, Strand; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. In Boxes at 7s. and 22s. 
each, Observe. each box is signed J. P. Seddon. 
a + " 7 + 
XYGENOUS AERATED WATER, 
Searce's Patent.—This most salutary beverage is a 
condensed and sparkling solution of VITAL AIR, as it exists in 
the Nitrous Oxide of Sir Humphry Davy, and possesses, in a 
moderate degree, the exhilarating properties of that Gas upon 
the system. Itis accordingly recommended to the DEPRESSED 
IN SPIRITS, to the DEBILITATED, and to the EXHAUSTED 
by fatigue, too late hours, or intense application to business, 
The sufferers by ASTHMA and the DYSPEPTIC have derived 
ar benefit by its use, as well as the CONSUMPTIVE, It 
sesses also the antacid qualities of SODA WATER, and may 
be taken at all times by the most delicate. Manufactured by 
the Patentee, No. 8, Fitzroy-street; and sold at 6v, perdozen by 
all respectable Chemists in London; and by Poole, Brighton; 
Maddock, Tonbridge Wells ; Twenherrow, Leamington ; Tylee 
& Co. Bath; Ferris Co. Bristol; Spence, York ; Law, Man- 
chester; Greville, Northampton; Butler, Edinburgh; Dean, 
Dover; and King, Rochester, 











HE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN prevents con- 
finement of the Bowels (which, it is said, brings half the 
population of England to a premature grave) by means of a little 
plain water, without the disagreeable and injurious aid of open- 
ing medicines. It is far superior to any lavement machine, as 
it needs no fixing: admits no air; and, moreover, affords the 
desirable convenience of being, with its contents, conveyable 
in the pocket or in a lady's reticule, to any appropriate place. 
—VOICE CONDUCTORS, designed by Dr.Scorr upon & pro- 
gressive scale of power, calculated for any case, from the slight- 
est defect in hearing up to the most intense deafness. The 
highest power conductor, or SONIFERON, enables the deafest 
individuals to participate in the pleasures of conversation. The 
lowest power, or self-supporting ‘ORNET, exempts the wearer 
from the trouble of olding trumpets to the ear; it may even be 
worn under hats and bonnets. These, with the intermediate 
Conductors, are adapted to every shade of deafness. Per- 
sons in the country can receive suitable Conductors by address- 
ing particulars to We Pink, Superintendent at Dr. Scott's Re« 











pository, 309, Strand (three doors from Exeter Hall), London. 
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Now ready, containing 48 highly-finished Engravings, bound in morocco, price 12. 11s. 6d. 
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